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POETRY. 


From the Gem for 1831. 
HOPE AND LOVE. 


One day, through Fancy’s telescope, 
Which is my richest treasure, 

I saw, dear Susan, Love and.Hope 
Set out in search of Pleasure; 

All mirth and smiles I saw them go, 
Each was the other’s banker; 

For Hope took up her brother’s bow, 
And Love his sister’s anchor. 


They rambled on, o’er vale and hill, 
‘They passed by cot and tower; 
Through summer’s glow and winter’s chill, 
But what did those fond playmates care 
For climate, or for weather? 
All scenes for them were bright and fair, 
On which they gazed together. 


Sometimes they turned aside to bless 
Some Muse andher wild numbers, 

Or breathe a dream of holiness 
On Beauty’s quiet slumbers. 

‘Fly on,’ said Wisdom, with cold sneers; 
. i teach my friends to doubt you;’ 

‘ Come back,’ said Age, with bitter tears, 
* My heart is cold without you.’ 


When Poverty beset their path, 
And threatened to divide them, 
They coaxed away the beldame’s wrath, 
Ere she had breath to chide them, 
By vowing all her rags were silk, 
And all her bitters honey, : 
And showing taste for bread and milk, 
And utter scorn of money. 


They met stern Danger in the way, 
Upon a ruin seated; 

Before him kings had quaked that day, 
And armies had retreated; 

But he was robed in such a cloud, 
As Love and Hope came near him, 

That though he thundered long and loud, 
They did not see or hear him. 


A -beard joined them, Time by name; 
And Love was nearly crazy, 
To find that he was very lame, 
And also very lazy: 
Hope, while he listened to her tale, 
‘Tied wings upon his jacket; 
And then they far outran the mail, 
And far outsailed the packet. 


And s0, when they had safely passed 
O’er many a land and billow, 

Before a grave they stopped at last, 
Beneath a weeping willow: 

The moon upon the humble mound 
Her softest light was flinging; 

And from the thickets all around 
Sad nightingales were singing. 


‘I leave you here,’ quoth fether Time, 
As hoarse as any raven; ; 
And Love knecled down to spell the rhyme 
Upon the rude stone graven: 
But Hope looked onward, calmly brave, 
And whispered, ‘ Dearest brother, 
We’re parted on this side the grave— 
We'll meet upon the other.’ 


SELECT TALES. 


From the New York Standard. 
THE PARAGON OF VIRTUE AND BEAUTY. 


Lucinda was the daughter of the Rev. Dr.Grecian, 
a celebrated divine of a neighbouring state, whose 
wisdom, talents, and eloquence drew multitudes to 
hear him. He was the settled clergyman in the town 
in which he lived, enjoying with his flock every ha 
piness, and every domestic felicity in his aay 
which contentment and independency can afford. 


a small needle, which resulted in a lock-jaw, and a 
few days after she died. The manner of her un- 
timely death—the cutting off so valuable, so amiable 
a woman in the _— and vigour of life—the pride 
and happiness of her husband—depriying the daugh- 
ter of one of the best of mothers—the poor of a ge- 
nerous benefactress, and the community of one of its 
brightest ornaments—the grief and sorrow of the 
husband and the daughter, was such, as to drive them 
almost to a state of madness. ‘The Doctor was com- 
elled to summon ail his philosophy and Christian 
ortitude to reconcile him to his fate, and to sooth 
the agonized bosom of his beloved daughter. He told 
her, we mast submit without the least murmurin 
to the will of the Supreme, for you may be assured, 
that every thing in this world is ordered by unerrin 
wisdom for the best—your dear mother was cummed 
to those realms of glory, where virtue will be re- 
warded. 

Two years having elapsed after the death of Mrs. 
Grecian, Lucinda arrived at the age of seventeen 
years, had become the delight as well as the 
admiration of all those who had the honour of her 
acquaintance. 

she was esteemed ‘‘ the fairest of the fair?—both 
in beauty of person and in the beauties and perfection 
of the mind—as a star with five rays, or as a jewel 
with five valuable pearls—DEVOTION, MODESTY, CHAS- 
TITY, DISCRETION, and CHARITY. It was inthe month 
of June when Dr. Grevian told his daughter he wished 
her to accompany him on a visit to spend a few weeks 
with his cousin, living near the battery in the city of 
New York. This was great and joyous news to Lu- 
cinde, who had never seen the city. 

The day following they set off on their journey,and 
in two days arrived at their cousin’s without acci- 
dent. On Sunday, Dr. Grecian preached in one of 
the t churches to a large concourse of people. 
Lucinda, in company with her cousin, attended, 
When the service was ended, and on leaving the 
church, near the door, a young gentleman advanced 
towards her, and addressed her thus:—*‘ Pray, tell 
me, Miss, are you the daughter of the great orator 
we have this morning heard?”? ‘* Yes, sir,” replied 
Lucinda—he gracefully bowed and walked off. Mr. 
Viotti was a member of the New York Bar, descend- 
ed from one of the most respectable families in Italy, 
and sustained an excellent character. He had a dark 
complexion, fine features, a graceful aspect, and an 
interesting physiognomy—the fire and expression of 
his eyes were striking—he had an elegant person, and 
a majestic and gracetul deportment—a man of genius 
and lively imagniation. At 12 o’clock, on Monday, 
he called at the lodgings of Dr. Grecian to pay his 
respects, and to introduce himself to the lovely Lu- 
cinda, who, as well as her father, received him with 
grace and dignity. After being seated he made his 
business known—told the doctor that in the year pre- 
vious he had had the pleasure of hearing him preach 
in his own church, at whigh time, he first had the 
happiness of beholding his daughter—he frankly told. 
them she had never since been out of his mind— 
that he had now come to tender the homage of a heart 
overflowing with love and admiration, and as she was 
in possession of his heart, he hoped on a further ac- 
quaintance his person and character would not prove 
indifferent to her—he, therefore, requested permis- 
sion to visit her. Lucinda started asif she had heard 
a voice in thunder from the clouds; she blushed, 
deeply blushed, and fixing her eyes fully on her fa- 
ther, remained silent for some minutes. On reflec- 
tion, she observed, Mr. Viotti you are a perfect 
stranger to me, but presuming you to be a man of 
honour, and the subject which you so pressingly 
urge, being of the most delicate nature, I shall reflect 
upon it, and this day week bm shall receive my an- 
swer. Viotti arose from his seat, kindly thanked 
her, made a most graceful bow, and took his depar- 
tare. ‘That evening Mr. Viotti went with a party 
of young gentlemen to the theatre. After the play 
was ended, and before the farce commenced, he got 
into a political dispute with a young collegian, who 
was one of the party—the quarrel soon became se- 
rious—Viotti gave the collegian the lie—he retorted 
—Viotti instantly rejoined by achallenge, which was 


o’clock the next morning at Hoboken, with pistols. 


Lucinda was the crown of her parents’ Joy, © Limpidd orslock by the collegian, and he met him at five 


tain of their hopes, from whence the pure lmpi 
stream of contentment glided smoothly atong, and 
reflected back all the variegated umes. peace and 
satisfaction. Sbe was the only gift-of heaven so en- 
deared to their hearts, who, for personal charms, 
might be said to be far superior to most of her sex. 
“he mother of Lucinda was a lady of great 
ssessing many and great virtucs—o capacit 

oa talents, as yell as her husband, they spared no 
ains in giving their daughter a first rate education. 
Vhile the father instructed her inthe English, Greek, 
Latin, French, and Italian languages, the mother 
taught her in all the domestic relations of good house 


keeping. 


On the first fire of the latter, he put a ball literally 
through the heart of Viotti, and he fell lifeless on 
the ground. The fate of the anfortunate young man 
coming to the knowledge of Lucinda, she told her 
father that she could not sorrow for his loss as she 
might have done, if he had died on a bed of sickness 
instead of falling in aduel. They agreed in opinion 
that his untimely end was-to be deplored, but his 
vulgar, false notions of honour had brought him to 
isgrave. 

Dr. Grecian on the Sanday following preached a 
sermon suitable for the occasion, to a very large as- 
sembly—he drew a most flaming picture of the 
practice of duelling, and gave the duellist his d@@. 


th ine lessons in the art of embroidery, the 
ly pricked one of her fingers with 


His text was from Isaiah 3, chap. xxi., ** Say ‘ye to 
the righteous that it shall be weil with him; for they 


shall eat the fruit of their doings. Wo unto the wick- 
ed, it shall be ill with him; for the reward of his 
hands shall be given him.”? The Doctor handled his 
subject with the greatest ability and eloquence—his 
heart was in the work, and persuasion dwelt on his 
lips; every word and sentence that he uttered was 
lodged in the heart and understanding of the hearer. 
It may be truly said of him, vividus vultus, vividi 
oculi, vividea manus, denique omnia vivida. How 
short, said the doctor, is the continuance of all earthly 
happiness! We should endeavour to arm ourselves 
against all sublunary disappointments—disappoint- 
ments from which no human creature is exempt, and 
to which the greatest personages, as well as the low- 
est persons, are, by the irreversible decrees of Divine 
Providence, exposed. Every day of our lives, said the 
Doctor, prove that the goodness of the deity is equal 
to his power, that we ought ever to pay the most im- 
plicit submission to his decrees, and that whatever he 
permits to be, is permitted for the wisest ends. So 
saying, he fell back in the pulpit, having broken a 
blood vessel, and soon after expired. 

His immortal en was caught by his watchful 
angel, and wafted on seraphic wings to the third 
heavens. Every eye that witnessed this tragic scene, 
was instantly drowned in the element of its own 
fountain. 

Lucinda’s sorrow and lamentations were t in- 
deed; and made her to cry out—Alas! by the loss of 
my dear father, I am made to drink of the cup of 
affliction to the very dregs! Her friends and acquaint- 
ance paid her every attention and exerted all their 
— to sooth the anguish of her distressed mind. 
She contined with her cousin, who by her great care 
and kindness, proved as a mother pouring wine and 
oil into the wounds of an afflicted daughter. 

Two years after the demise of Dr. Grecian, the 
son of an eminent merchant of New York, paid his 
addresses to Lucinda, and she listened, till she felt 
the pulsation of her heart beating favourably to the 
tune of his solicitation—then told him, that in case 
his father approved of their union, she would consent. 
He was the only child of his father, and the mother 
being dead, was the idol, so that his father’s consent 
was easily obtained; but he told the lovers their mar- 
riage could not take place until his son returned from 


‘the city of Charleston, where it was necessary he 


should attend to some important mercantile business 
for their house—and so it was settled. The son set 
off in the first packet that sailed for Charleston, where 
he arrived in safety. But alas! how shall we tell the 
tale! It must be told—fifteen days after the arrival 
of this amiable young man in the city of Charleston, 
he caught the yellow fever and died. 


On the receipt of a letter from Charleston «giving 
the melancholy tidings of his death, Lucinda became 
quite frantic, and for some days was wholly deprived 
cf her reason. ‘The bereaved father was seized with 
a violent fever, and for some time his life was despair- 
ed of by his physicians. On the recovery of this ex- 
cellent man, he sent for Lucinda, and told her, that 
he claimed her as his daughter—his house was her 
home, and she must abide with him. She thanked 
her benefactor for his goodness and accepted his in- 
vitation. 

Three years after the death of Mr. Viotti, a sealed 

acket by accident was found in a private drawer be- 

onging to the deceased, directed ‘* for Lucinda Gre- 
cian,” enclosing a letterto her, dated four o’clock on 
the morning of the fatal duel, together with a Bank 
note of five thousand dollars, requesting her accept- 
ance of the money as a token of love—then, bidding 
her a long farewell! . 


_ The noble, honourable, and high minded Lucinda, 
spurned the idea of ever applying a cent of this mo- 
ney to her own use. She immediately set on foot 
inquiries after the relatives of the deceased, and in a 
little time was so fortunate’as to find two maiden sis- 
ters of Mr. Viotti, living in*retirement, who were 
in needy circumstances. She told them the story— 
presenting at the same time the money and letter, and 
requested the acceptance of it—which they received 
with tears of joy and thankfulness. 

Lucinda’s mind was made quite easy and happy by 
the timely relief this money afforded to the distressed 
sisters of the deceased. 


Lucinda’s great beauty, amiable manners and con- 
versation, won so much every day upon the merchant, 
that at the end of twelve months he began to enter- 
tain the strongest partiality and affection for her—in 
short, Lucinda had ignorantly obtained complete do- 
minion over him, he told her he could not view her 
without finding an irresistible passion which so strong- 
ly preyed upon him, as to drive him almost to a state 
of despair—he offered her his hand, which Lucioda 
could not refuse from a sense of gratitude. The 
merchant was forty-three, and Lucinda twenty-two 
years of age—he settled upon her twenty thousand 
dollars in addition to ten thousand dollars which she 
had received from her father’s estate. After the 
writings of their marriage contract were executed, 
he made a most splendid wedding at his magnifcent 


house in Broadway, where the marriage ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. Dr. Liyin a 

At the end of ten months after the wedding, Lu- 
cinda ushered to the world a pledge of their mutual 
fondness and affection—they live most splendidly, 
enjoying all the comforts and happiness that ever 
were intended by Providence for mortals to enjoy 
below the stars. 


SINGULAR SMITH.—a sinevLan 


Is an individual of the genus Smith, a omen of 
multitudigous import, so widely embracing a uni- 
versality,"as would render it no easy task to point out 
the Smith intended, were it not for the distinguish- 
ing epithet, Singular. Hah! I perceive, gentle read- 
er, by the puzzled expression on your brows, and the 
efforts you are making, as you run through the cata- , 
logue of five baieoed and fifty persons of that name 
whom you knew intimately well, to fix apes *f one 
bright particular” Smith, that you do not know my 
John Smith. Give him up at once, for he is a rid- 
dle you cannot solve, a conundrum you eannot guess. 
If you knew him, vou would be in no dolderum as to 
which is he: you would have picked him outat once 
as ashepherd selects a particular sheep from a flock 
of five hundred. ‘The Smith I shall here illustrate 
stands out, from the vast majority of Smiths, a tral 
remarkable Smith; and you know him not, but shall, 
or there is no painting with the pen. 

John Smith was born in the humble walks of life, 
in Leather-lane, from whence the greatest geniuses 
have generally sprung. His father maintained a very 
large family of little Smiths, by bringing together 
unconnected pieces of thick and thin cordovan, in ° 
which the Lieges of Leather-lane and its liberties 
contrived to amble. His mother was “‘sole daugh- 
ter of the house and heart” of Mrs. Selina Shred, the 
respectable widow of Mr. Samuel Shred, piece-bro- 
ker of Hatton Wall. Mr. Samuel Shred, born like 
his grandson, under the influence of Saturn, had a 
natural predilection for the elegiac muse, and was, 
if rumour is to be believed, the immortal author now 
no more of those true and touching lines, which have 
since taken root and fleurish in every churchyard 
throughout England:— 

flictions sore 
Long time I bore, 
Physicians were in vain,” &c. 


It is, therefore, very reasonably to be inferred that 
our hero derived his tendencies and talents, as well 
as his birth and being, by the mother’s side; his an- 
cestors by the father’s having been remarkable for 
nothing remarkable. The existence of the subject 
of this memoir was consequently essential to the 
glory of the Smiths; and this desirable consum- 
mation of all their wishes was brought about in 
September, 1790, and at three in the morning, 
and 33 Leather-lane. The wet-and-dry and pap- 
and-panada period of his puppyage passed with great 
credit to himself, and satisfaction to Smiths in ge- 
neral. He was pronounced, una voce, to be a sweet 
child, and a darling of the most dulcet dispositions. 

His childhood exhibited no extraordinary pheno- 
mena: the germ of his genius was yet in the ground ; 
but it shot out at last. The first manifestation of his 
versatile powers displayed itself in his thirteenth year, 
in an epitaph ona hopeful schoolfellow, untimel 
choked in bolting the largest half of a hot roll, whic 
he had pirated from a smaller boy. It is touching, 
and worth recording: 


“ Here I lie dumb, 
Choked by a crum, 
Which wWouldn’t go down, and wouldn’t up come.”’ 


The ‘‘ ncedless Alexandrine” and the daring inyer- 
sion ** up come” did not escape the malicioug eyes 
of the critics; but after they had deducted as much 
as they could from the fame which this first attempt 
necessarily brought him, he bad still enough to live 
on handsomely; and Holborn, wide as it is, became 
hardly wide enough for his oe 
His next production was a rebus on a kit-cat portrait 
of the late Mr. Pitkin of immortal memory, and ran 
as follows: 


‘* My first is a kitten, my second a cat, 

My ihird is a portrait, my whole is all that.” 
The ‘all that”? was not quite understood; but so 
young a genius could not be expected to find rhyme, 
reason, and a rebus too in a couplet. 

About this time his wit manifested itself somewhat 

iously. His venerable father was engaged at 
the table on ahaunch of mutton. The earving-knife 
and fork were impending over the juicy indulgence, 
when an odour, not born in the south, nor breathing 
of a bank of violets, ‘‘gave him pause.”” Mr. Smith, 
senior, laid down his trenchant blade, and pushiog up 
his spectacles to his forehead, bent his head to the 
dish to confirm his suspicions; they were too true. 
“ My dear,” said Mr. S. ‘‘ this mutton is not good— 


in short, itis bad.” ‘* Aud smellaso, pa!” corrobo. 
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rated Master John Smith. The fond father, feeling 
all the force and aptness of the quotation from his 
favourite Hamlet, forgot his contempt for the mutton 
in wondering admiration at the brilliant sally of his 
son and heir, and embracing the young master, cut 
him a double share of pudding where the plums 
were least *‘ like angels’ visits, few and far between.” 
The don mot circulated far and wide, and Master Smith 
became at once 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” 

From this time the field of his genius was suffered 
to lie fallow, and for many years no more was heard 
of him as a candidate for the reward of “gods and 
men”—fame. Here I am forcibly reminded of a 
beautiful passage in a poet of some reputation, 


*¢ Full many a flower is born,” &c. 


which I would willingly quote at length for the benefit 
of readers who have not read it; but editors are so 


impatient of their time and space, that space and time 
would both be annihilated if they had their will. 


*¢ The child is father of the man,” 


sings a very praiseworth poet; and our herocorrobo- 
rated this fact to the letter: foras John Smith, junior, 
could never settle down to any profitable pursuit, so 
neither could John Smith, senior. Fille@ with di- 
vine afflatus, his soul soared above this terrene earth, 
and business became a bore. As some one has said, 
his delights were dolphin-like, and played above the 
element he lived in. Blessed with earthly compe- 
tency, corpulency, and content, what were the toils 
of the working-day world to him? It was business 
enough for him to have nothing to do, and his own 
time to do itin. He passed twenty years of his 
terni-time in this pleasant vacation, and was fully oc- 
cupied; many who pass the same period more busily 
have less to show for it. Undoubtedly, the grand 
intention of Mr. Smith’s existence, I may say ‘‘ his 
being’s end and aim,” is to do something which he 
has not yet done—not even begun; but all in good 
time! The world works very well in the interim, 
and can wait his leisure. 

In his thirty-second year, the divine madness of 
the muse came upon him once more; and two son- 
nets, one to the Moon, the other to the Nightingale 

original subjects, which exhibited the wealth of his 
- Invention in an exalted light, ) appeared in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. Much idle conjecture as to 
their authorship followed, which he enjoyed with a 
dignified reserve; but the important secret was well 
known, and as well kept, by his trust-worthy friends. 
Again he ‘tuned his shepherd’s reed,” and the 
purlieus of Holborn rang with the pastoral pipings 
of the Leather-lane Lycidas: meanwhile 


‘¢ Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen 

Peeping from forth their alleys—clean; 
Brown the exciseman smiled to bear, 

And Sims scored up and drank a pot of beer.” 


Several years he passed in what he termed fatten- 
ing his mind; during which process I am afraid it 
arrived at the acme of most other prize-fed perfec- 
tions—too much fat, and too little lean. 

Mr. John Smith is now a bachelor, on the young 
side of forty. He is in the prime of that happy pe- 
riod, ere the freedom of single blessedness has de- 
teriorated into formality, that “last infirmity of no- 
ble” bachelors. Caps have been, and are now, set 
at him; but he is too shy a bird to be caught in nets 
of muslin, or imprisoned by the fragile meshes of 
Mechlin lace. idows wonder that he does not 
marry; wives think he should; and disinterested 
maiden ladies advise him to think seriously of some- 
thing of that sort; and he, always open to conviction, 

romisesthat he will do something of that kind. In 

act, he has gone so far as to confess that it is melan- 
choly, when he sneezes in the night, to have no one, 
night-capped and nigh, to say **God bless. you!” 
If the roguish leer of his eye, in these moments of 
compunction, means anything, I am rather more 
than half inclined to doubt his sincerity. One argu- 
ment which he urges against committing matrimon 
is certainly undeniable—that there are Smiths enou gh 
in the world, without his aiding and abetting their 
increase and multiplication: he says he shall wait 
till the words of Samuel, ** Now there was no Smith 
found throughout all Israel,” are almost applicable 
throughout all England: and then he may, perhaps, 
mafry.. ‘‘ Smiths,” as he says, “ are as plentiful as 
blackberries. Throw a cat out of every other win- 
dow, from one end to the other of this metropolis, 
and it would fall on the head of one Smith. Rush 
suddenly round a corner, and knock down the first 
man you meet, he is a Smith; he prostrates a second, 
the second a third, the third a fourth——the ninth a 
tenth—they are all severally Smiths.” 

I am indeed afraid that he is irrecoverably a ba- 
chelor, for several reasons which I shall mention. 
He is, at thistime,“a little, round, oily man,” five feet 
and ahalf in his shoes; much given to poetry, pedes- 
trianism, whim, whistling, cigars, and sonnets, “amo- 
rous,” as the poets say, of umbrageousness in the 
country, and umbrellas in the town; rather bald, and 
addicted to Burton ale: and a lover of silence and 
.. afternoon siestas—indeed, he is much given to sleep, 
which, as he says, is but a return in kind; for sleep 
was given to refresh his body and keep his spirits in 
peace; indulgences these which have any thing but a 
marrying look: so that no unwilling Daphne has lost 
a willing Damon in my duvdecimo friend. It is too 
manifest that he prefers liberty and lodgings for a 
single gentleman, to the ** Hail, wedded love!” of 
the poet of Paradise—a sort of clergyman ‘“tri- 
urphale” to whieh his ear is most unorthodoxically 


deaf when time is called. He-has even gone so far 
asto compare good and bad marriages with two ve 
remarkable results in chemical experiment, by whic 
in one instance, charcoal is converted into diamond, 
and in the other diamond is deflagrated into’charcoal. 
The fortunate Benedict marries charcoal, which, 
after a patent process, proves a diamond: the unfor- 
tunate husband weds a diamond, which, tried in the 
fire of adversity, turns out charcoal. Yet he is not 
unalive to those soft impressions which betoken a 
sensitive nature. He has been twice in love; thrice 
to the dome of St. Paul’s with the three sisters Simp- 
son, and once to Richmond by water with a Miss 
Robinson, in May, that auspicious month, dedicated 
to love and lettuces. ‘These are perhaps the only in- 
cidents in his unchequered life which approach the 
romantic and the sentimental; yet he has passed 
through the ordeal unsinged at heart, and is still a 
bachelor. He was, at one time, passionately partial 
to music and mutton chops, muffins and melancholy, 
predilection much cultivated by an inherent good taste 
and an ardent love of the agreeable; yet he has taken 
to himself no one to do his mutton and music, no one 
to soften his melancholy and spread his muffins. It 
na unaccountable; the ladies say so, and I agree with 
em. 

I have mentioned ‘‘the things he is inclined to;” 
I must now specify ‘‘ those he hasno mind to.” His 
antipathies.are tight boots and bad ale—two of the 
evils of life (which is at best but of a mingled yarn) 
for which he has an aversion almost amounting to 
the impatient. His dislike to a scold is likewise 
most remarkable, perhaps peculiar to himself; for I 
do not remember to have noticed the antipathy in 
any one beside. A relation is, to be sure, linked to 
a worthy descendant of Xantippe; and this perhaps 
is the key to his objections to the padlock of matri- 

mony. 

It 1: the bounden duty of a biographer (and I con- 
sider this paper to be biographical) to give, in as few 
words as possible, the likeness of hishero. ‘Two or 
three traits are as good as two or three thousand, 
where volume making is not the prime consideration. 
‘He is eccentric, but without a shadow of turning. 
He is sensitive to excess; for, though no one has ever 
horsewhipped him, I have no doubt if either A. or 
B. should, he would wince amazingly under the in- 
fliction, and be very much hurt in his feelings. In- 
deed, he does not merit any such notice from any one, 
for he has none of that provoking irascibility gene- 
rally attendant on genius (for he is a genius as I have 
shown, and shall presently show.) He was never 
known to have been engaged in more than one lite- 
rary altercation; then he endeavoured, but in vain, to 
convince his grocer, who had beaten his boy to the 
blueness of stone blue for spelling sugar without an 
h, that he was assuredly not borne out in his ortho- 
graphy by Johnson and Walker. 

‘To sum up the more prominent points of his cha- 
racter in afew words. As he isa great respecter of 
himself, so he is a great respecter of all persons in 
authority: his bow toa beadle on Sundays is indeed 
alesson in humility. Being a sincere lover of his 
country, he is also a sincere lover of himself: he pre- 
fers roast beef and plum-pudding to any of your fo- 
reign kickshaws; and drinks the Colonnade cham- 

agne when he can, to encourage the growth of 

nglisH gooseberries; smokes largely, to contribute 
his modicum to the home-consumption; pays all 
government demands with a cheerfulness unusual 
and altogether perplexing to tax-gatherers; and sub- 
scribes to alying-in hospital (two guineas annually— 
nothing more.) In short, if he has not every virtue 
under heaven, it isnofaultof Mr. Smith. ‘The vir- 
tues, he has been heard to say, are such high-priced 
luxuries, that a man of moderate income cannot af- 
ford to indulge much in them. 


Those are Mr. John Smith’s good qualities; if he 
has failings, they *‘ Jean to virtue’s side,” but do not 
much affect his equilibrium; he is a perpendicular 
man in general, and not tall enough in his own con- 
ceit to stoop when he passes under Temple Bar. 
he is singular, he lays it to the accident of his birth; 
he was the seventh Smith of a seventh Smith. ‘This 
fortuitous catenation inthe links of the long chain 
of circumstances, which has before now bestowed on 
a fool the reputation of ‘*a wise man,” only render- | 
ed him, as he is free to confess, an oddman. His 


pursuits have indeed of late been numerous beyond | P 


mention, and being taken up in whimsies, ended in 
oddities. ~ As I have said, he wrote verses, and they 
were thought by some people to be very odd and un- 
accountable. e lost a Miss ——, who was dear to 
him, in trinket expenses more especially, through a 
point of poetical etiquette certainly very unpardon- 
able. In some lines addressed to that amiable spin- 
ster and deep-dyed das bleu, he had occasion to use 
the words ove and two, and either from the ardour 
of haste, or the inconsiderateness of love, which 
makes the wisest of us commit ourselves, or perhaps 
from the narrowness of his note-paper he penned the 
passage thus: 
** Nature has made us 2, but Love shall make us 1: 
1 mind, 1 soul, 1 heart,” &c. 
This reminded the learned lady too irresistibly of a 
catalogue of sale—1 warming-pan, 2 stoves, 1 stew- 
an, 1 smokejack, &e., and she dismissed him in 
igh dudgeon. 
t was not that, to divert his attention from the too 
‘* charming agonies of love, whose'miseries delight” 
every one but the invalid himself, he took to land- 
scape painting. The connoisseurs, who knew some- 
thing, asserted that he had the oddest notions of the 


picturesque that ever disguised.canvass. His cattle 


did indeed much more resemble the basket-bulls of 
a pantomime, than the kine of nature. His sheep 
had an unmuttonly look: the lambs were like hosiers’ 
signs; as for the Corydons who tended them, they 
only wanted the usual badge with No. 59, on the 
arm, to give one the beau ideal of Smithfield Arca- 
dians. ie next essayed the historical: his Mark 
Antony had no *‘mark or likelihood;” his Cesar 
looked like the Czar of Muscovy; his Brutus a tho- 
rough brate; his Dollabella like Dollalolla; and his 
Pompey the Great like Pompey the Little. Fuseli 
was no longer thought extravagant; and Blake’s mon- 
strous illustrations of Blair provoked wonder no 
more. ‘Tired of the pallet, he then tried experimen- 
tal chemistry; but having over-charged a-retort, it 
retorted upon him, and discharged into thin air a 
tragic poet and a light comedian occupying the at- 
ties, with ‘¢ all their imperfections” and half a ton 
of titles ** on their heads.” Mr. Smith is now en- 
gaged ina strict search after the philosophers’ stone; 
and as he has already discovered Whittington’s, it 
is not impogsible that he may be equally successful 
in his present scientific researches 

This inconstaney of pursuit is, however, an error 
of the head, which has been observable in men 
equally eminent with Mr. Smith. An ingenious 
man may, in this liberal age, be allowed to drive his 
hobby, or hobbies, single, or six abreast like Mr. 
Ducrow, if he keeps on his own side of the road, 
and refrains from riding over the hobbies of others. 
In more stable qualities Mr. Smith is of a more sta- 
ble nature; here, indeed, his true singularity lies. 
But I pass this part of his character, and come, last- 
ly, to his waggery, which is perhaps the best, portion 
of it. His genius is nothing to his jokes. Hisfriend 
Simpson, in allusion, no doubt, to the jelly-like tre- 
mulousness of his outward man when in motion, 
says ‘the is all wag.” I know not whether he who 
contributes to the good humour of his fellow men, 
without sacrificing his own, is not as great a philan- 
thropist in his way as Howard himself. ‘This little 
world is but a large theatre, producing more success- 
ful tragedies than comedies; what there is of humour 
you can hardly laugh at, and what is serious in its 
scenes somehow contracts the heart and darkens the 
countenance. He, then, Who can dilate the one with 
laughter, and brighten the other with smiles, is a 
friend before all friends, and a philosopher before 
all philosophers. 

Mr. Smith is very deservedly the delight of a pret- 
ty wide circle of admirers, and keeps all in good hu- 
mour abouthim. Where he enters, let the company 
be never so grave, a preparatory smile spreads round 
the room; every ear, to use a Lord Castlereagh figure 
of speech, stands on the tiptoe of expectation; and his 
first remark, though it be but “How do you do, 
Jones?” or, ** Hah! Simpson, glad to see you!” is 
received with roars of laughter. When he hangs 
his hat up, something thore than putting his beaver 
by is perceived in the action: his umbrelia is equal- 
ly unctuous and irresistible; and his introductory 
*‘ hem!” to clear his throat for conversation, is list- 
ened to with most deferential silence. All eyes follow 
his hand when it moves toward the candle witha ci- 
gar; and even the first fumes of the fragrant weed are 
watched like the smoke of the old sacrificial altars, 
as if something divine and oracular breathed with 
every whiff. Silence sits pleased; mouths, city 
mouths! gape wide with a sort of greedy avidity to 
swallow, ata gulp, any mental morsel he may, in 
his condesension, throw down for the entertainment 
of his friends. If strangems are present, elbows on 
either side nudge the unconscious Perkinses into a 
proper attitude of attention; if they have never before 
heard of Mr. Smith, much wonder seems to sit on the 
uplifted eyebrows of those who know him well; and 
a due degree of information as to his attributes is in- 
stilled ina whisper. You need not use the batter- 
ing-ram to beat into the head of A. that B. is a man 
of extraordinary genius: tell him that he is so, and 
he believes you, because you save him the trouble of 


1¢| thinking for himself, an act of ratiocination which 


most men prefer to have performed for them by de- 
puty; one half of the world indeed, takes its opinion 
of the other half on trust, and a very wise reliance it 
iS. 

Mr. Smith deserves all the consideration he meets 
with. I myself have listened te.him with much 
leasure, particularly on one occasion, when he most 
ingeniously proved that rats were a dainty bit for 
dutchess:—** Ratisbon: don, in French, 1s good, in 
English; rat is bon; rat is good; the diet of Ratisbon 
the diet of rat is good: ergo, the ratis proper for the 
sustenance of man.” Mr. S. was so ** cheered” as 
to convince me that it is notimpossible for a man to 
be acknowledged a prophet in his own country. ‘The 
gist of Mr. Smith’s jests is more perkaps in the 
manner than the matter—like the House of Com- 
mons’ facetia, which are reported to create roars of 
laughter, but at which I could never laugh, and Ihave 
tried very hard. ‘The other day, his ‘‘fidus Achates,”’ 
Simpson, fell overboard from a Margate hoy; when 
he was recovered by a thrown out line, and hauled 
on board, Smith, placing his hands on his knees and 
stooping down so as almost to meet the face of his 
half drowned friend, asked him with a look full of 
humorous inquisitiveness, ‘‘ wet or dry, Simpson?” 
This question, put in his own whimsical way, con- 


 Vulsed hisauditors, poor saturated Simpson included, 


who laughed, however, somewhat after the manner 
of a squib let off in a damp state on a rainy fifth of 
November. 

‘This brief memoir of John Smith, and mention of 
his pursuits, will serve to illustrate the versatility of 


his genius and the vastness of his acquirements. 


And now I leave the reader to ask ** Who is this 
Smith?” 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


THE CATAMOUNT HUNT. 


The traveller who has visited the northeast boun- 
dary of Massachusetts, may possibly remember some 
fine ranges of hills extending from the New Hamp- 
shire line to Merrimack river. Within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant of the vicinity, they were 
overhung with heavy forest trees, affording a fine 
haunt for game. They are now almost entirely bare 
—save that here and there, an ancient oak, or a de- 
caying walnut—the representatives of a fallen forest 
—stili remain to wrestle with the storm, and whis- 
per to every breeze a tale of the past. There is a 
curious story associated with these hills, which we 
shall lay before our readers—not as a tale of fiction, 
but as the plain unvarnished truth; for we have had 
the story from the lips of those who were actors in 
the scene. 

There had been a husking party in the neighbor- 
hood, and milk punch and cider had circulated freely 
among the merry huskers until late in the evening, 
It was an Autumn night—partially cloudy, and with- 
outa moon. One of the party, a long, raw-boned 
youth, whom we shall designate by the name of Je- 
thro, had to pass over the long range of hills which 
‘we have described, shaded by scattering trees and 
tufted with bushes. Jethro hurried onward as fast 
as possible, natheless sundry bruises and contusions, 
from a too intimate acquaintance with the stone walls 
and rail fences which impeded his progress. He 
was turning the rugged side of a hill, at a conside- 
rable distance from his father’s dwelling, when his 
attention was arrested by an unseemly object before 
him—dim—dusky and fearful. 

Was it a bear?—a catamount?’—a wild cat?—Je- 
thro paused—drew his hand across his eyes and 
looked again. ‘There it was before him, partially 
revealed by the pale starlight—an undefined, but 
evidently terrible enemy. Slowly, but surely, its 
features and character became evident to the senses 
of Jethro. There were the long and catlike body 
—the deadly couch—the slow, vibratory motion! 
The conviction came strong upon the mind of Je- 
thre that none othér than a eatamount was before 
him. Itwasa terrible conviction. Jethro stagger- 
ed backward slowly and seizing a stake from the fence 
behind, smote furiously on the ground before him, 
and shouted in the extreme of terror, until hill and 
rock and woodland sent back a startling echo. 

“Is that our Jethro’s voice?” asked the father of 
our hero, as he started up in his bed, alarmed by the 
frightful ery. 

‘he sounds came Jouder and more wildly on the 
night-breeze. The old man sprang from his bed, 
and grasped his fowling piece, with a desperate re- 
solution. ‘The fact that several sheep had been de- 
stroyed in the neighbourhood by some wild animal, 
led him to imagine, with his benighted son, that a 
catamount—the fierce American Couga—was prowl- 
ing in the vicinity;—and he now verily believed that 
the wild beast had crossed the path of his son. He 
accordingly raised the window, like a prudent man, 
and discharged his piece into the aultnenstzene. 
ing, as he said, that a good providence would direct 
his shot. 

Jethro, more dead than alive, reached his home 
shortly after. Before day break the next moraing 
the alarm had been sounded. ‘* The catamount”— 
**the catamount,” passed from lip to lip; and the 
whole parish was instantly in motion. It was forth- 
with resolved to hunt out the ferocious beast who 
had dared to intrude himself into a christian com- 
munity. Old and young volunteered their services 
on this important occasion. 


‘* Each valley—ench sequestered glen 
Mustered its little horde of men, 

Still gathering as they pour along— 

A stream more deep, a tide more strong.” 


The day was spent in weary search. Hills were 
climbed—rocks were scaled—forests explored, and 
swamps waded through, to no purpose. That night 
the hunters remained in the geld, and those who 
slept lay down upon their loaded muskets. The next 
morning the hunter’s ery again rang in the woods 
and on the hills; while large reinforcements poured 
in from the neighbouring towns, By common con- 
sent the party proceeded to the scene of Jethro’s ter- 
rible encounter. The fragment of a stake lay on the 
ground, the turf of which had been torn up fora con- 
siderable space around by the furious blows of the 
waylaid pedestrian. 

» ** Where was the animal when you saw him?” in- 
quired several voices, as Jethro crowded into the 


group. 

“ Why—I should think just about there”—said 
Jethro, pointing to a low, thick, dwarfish pine, which 
hung over the pathway at a little distance, moving 
slowly to and fro in the wind, ** just aboat there— 
and,”’—his eyes glared open, as if a new light had 
broken in upon him—‘‘I rather guess ’twas nothing 
but the bush, arter all.” 


The truth burst upon the senses of the whole party 
of hunters. Some few were perverse enough to mut- 
ter curses upon the stupidity of Jethro, and evineed 
their chagrin by angry reproaches and criminations 
of one another; but far ter part deemed it 


more expedient to conceal their mortification by a 
hearty laugh at their own expense. 
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CaaRacTERistic or a Satton.—At the time of 
the last great earthquake in Callao,—we believe it 
was in 1828—an American brig which for some time 
had been lying in the harbour, was, to ugg a sea term, 
‘* thrown out,” or, in other words, was careened on’ 
one side for the purpose of being repaired. Amon 
other tools which had been borrowed from the Unite 
States sloop of war Vincennes, then at anchor there, 
was a hammer, which just before the first shock, was 
lost overboard. The captain of the brig, who was 
then leaning over the quarter, where he was unper- 
ceived by the sailors, overheard the following con- 
versation between them respecting the loss of the 
hammer. 

**Bloody nouns and pronouns! there goes the 
United States hammer overboard, Jack!” 

** Well what do I care,”’ said Jack, *‘I didn’t lose 
it overboard.” 

** Nor didn’t I,” muttered the first knight of the 
marlingspike. 

In the midst of this dispute the sea was seen to 
tire, while the inhabitants of the deep, stunned with 
the unusual turmoil of the water, rose in myriads to 
the surface. On shore, the spire of the church with- 
in the Castle of Callao, tottered and fell, and thick 
volumes of dugt rose over the city and its suburbs, 

**Hallo, Jack!” cried one of the sailors, ‘* what do 
you call that when ’tis boiled?” 

“Why, man, it isan earthquake—see what a dust 
it has kicked up.” 

*‘Log me! that’s a good one”—ejaculated the first 
sailor, slapping his shipmate on the back—*‘*We’ll 
tell the Skip that the earthquake shook the hammer 
overboard!”—JV. Y. Con. 


OLD MAIDS. 

A correspondent of the American Manufacturer, 
Pittsburgh,( Penn. ) who signs herself “An old maid,”’ 
eomments upon an article of ours published some 
time since entitled “The Bachelor’s Dream” —where- 
in we depicted the evil and the sorrows of that un- 
fortunate race of beings denominated Old Bachelors. 
The Pittsburgh lady seems inclined to believe that 
the sorrows of an old bachelor, are as nothing in com- 
parison to those of an old maid—and consequently 
puts her ‘*veto” upon our statement.—Now the lady 
should know that we spoke from actual experience 
—albeit our years will hardly allow of the appellation 
of old, we are nevertheless a bachelor now; and there 
is a fearful presentiment hanging over us,—a sort of 
second slight glimpsing upon the future when, 


*‘Coming events cast their shadows before,” 


that we are likely to remain in single blessedness. 
Tis a grievous lot, but we are not disposed to mur- 
mur about it. We can even fancy to ourselvesa 
worse one. 

We never could for the life of us, perceive why 
old maids should manifest such a mortal antipathy 
to old bachelors. There is noreason in their wrath. 
*Tis spiteful, cruel and uncalled for—the trampling 
on areed already broken. It is abusing a man 
the fault of his destiny. It is like flogging a cripple 
with his own crutches because he is lame. Few men 
are bachelors of their own free will. Go to the 
veriest misanthrope among them, and ask him of his 
history, and he will tell you of the unforgotten hours 
of his early affection; and his eye will light up again 
with its wonted energy, as he relates the story of his 
love, for one who had perhaps proved faithless, or 
whose affections were repressed by the rude hand of 
arbitrary authority, or who had gone down to the 
sleeping of the church-yard—a beautiful bud plucked 
from the tree of Being, to open and expand in a 
brighter and holier sunshine, where no worm could 

w at its bosom, and no blighting descend upon it. 

Talk not to us of the sorrows of old maids’ ‘They 
are light as air in comparison to those of bachelors 
—the patter of the small rain to the overwhelming of 
the deluge. » Old maids can commune together, and 
mingle in the charities and kindly offices and sym- 

thies of existence. It is not so with the baclie- 
Tor . He has no home—he has no happy fireside— 
no child to ask his blessing—no beautiful ereature of 
smiles and gentle-tones to welcome his coming, and 
melt away the sternness of care with the warm kiss 
of affection—no patient watcher at his couch of sick- 
ness, stealing with a hushed and gentle step around 
him; like the visitation of a spirit. ‘True—his sor- 
rows are somewhat of a negative character. But 
what is it save positive »gony, for him to gaze, «ll 
his life long, upon the Paradise of Matrimony, like 
a half starved school-boy upon the garden whose en- 
closure he cannot scale? = ; 

DREAMS. 

I could never fully usiderstand the philosophy of 
dreams. There is something in the wild and throng- 
ful mystery of the mind’s operations in the time of 
sleep which has never been fully explained. It is 
among the man mysteries of life, connected with 
beings ‘‘ fearfully aod wonderfully made”—a mrt 
tion of that awful and sublime world of intellect, 
where the gross materiality of earth has no part— 
and where the unfettered spirit looks abroad with 
an unsated eye over the vastness, mystery and beau- 


ty of the eternal home of mind. ; 
There are some dyeams whose origin we. may 
readily trace—the reminiscences of our wakeful 


Wild, darkly and incoherent they pass before the 
vision of the slee scenes, unfamiliar 


== 
ed in mystery, arfon, vivid as reality itself—and dis- 


tinct even to painfulness. 

I remember one dream—so peculiar—so vivid— 
that I shall never forget it, nor ever recur to it with- 
out a’shudder. I had been reading a fearful tale of 
the execution of criminals; and my waking thoughts 
were probably blended with my dreams. The whole 
of that vision is distinct as a picture before me. - 

I was in the damp cell of a foreign prison. A 
single lamp burned gloomy before me, half reveal- 
ing the low and stony walls that surrounded me, 


“Drenched and dank ‘with prison-dew”— 


and there were chains upon my limbs, and they clank- 
ed horribly whenever my motion disturbed them. I 
knew that I was chained there as a criminal—that I 
was under the accusation of some horrible crime— 
and that innocent as I was, I must speedily perish as 
an outlaw and malefactor. I knew the hour of my 
doom—it was the very next morning; and this was 
my last night. 

I tried tor a time to imagine the whole a delusion 
—but no—the dreadful reality was with me—the 
cold walls, and the clanking chains. And then I 
pressed my knees upon the stony floor, and sought 
to pray—lI asked for another day—for the respite of 
a single hour. It was horrible to die so young—so 
infamously. I felt the blood rushing madly to my 
forehead, or checking its hot current until the cold 
sweat gushed from every pore, as the horrible images 
of a shameful death passed before me. 

It was morning at last. Some grim-looking soldiers 
entered my apartment, and unchained me and bade 
me rise. My hour had come; and I was led out into 
the open air. The morning was a glorious one— 
tower—temple and palace were illuminated with the 
pleasant sunlight; the trees were rich with their sum- 
mer greenness, and musical with the early songs of 
birds. Never had I seen nature more lovely than at 
this hour of my departure. It took no heed of human 
agony. 

We reached the scaffold. My limbs shook under 
me as my step fell upon the rade staircase, but strong 
arms sustained me, and I was led—up, far above the 
great multitude, which had gathered to the sacrifice. 
A priest—a gray haired man, with a face, whose 
ghastly paleness seemed not of this world, spoke to 
me of the horrors of unrepented and unatoned for 

uilt, and urged me to confess my crimes, and ask 
that. mercy of Heaven which man might not afford 
me. He prayed aloud—but the words fell vainly 
upon myear. My brain was reeling with delirium 
—a chaos of unutterable thoughts, and heaven and 
hell, and the dread of the last struggle, and of the 
void and fearful uncertaint beyond, by turns came 
like shadows over me. was tormented with a 
horrible thirst—that burning—suffoeating sensation 
which precedesa violent death. Ilooked down upon 
the multitude—a vast sea of animated beings—a 
wilderness of upturned features. Every eye was 
fixed upon my own, but I read nowhere in all the 
vast assemblage the evidence of one solitary feeling 
of commiseration. No—there was nothing save 
morbid curiosity, or loathing or hate. ‘The execu- 
tioner now advanced—the pale priest shrank asi<e 
with a look of horror and pity, and I felt the fatal 
noose of the cord tightening around my neck. I 
would have struggled—but my powers of volition 
seemed wholly lost. I would have shrieked aloud for 
mercy, but my tongue refused its office. Another 
moment, and the platform gave away beneath me, 
and I went dewn—<down, as if suspended by an in- 
terminable cord. ‘The sensation was too horrible 
for slumber; I started from the fearful vision—and 
rejoiced that it was only a dream; for in my waking 
hours, of all the various methods of quitting this good- 
ly world, the stretching hemp process seemed by far 
the least desirable. 


Many people believe firmly in the supernatural 
character of dreams. I know an old lady—well in- 
formed and intelligent on ordinary subjects, who 
consults her dream book regularly every morning.— 
One fulfilment of her sleeping revelations outweighs 
in her estimation a hundred failures, 

Generally speaking, after all, it is a pleasant thing 
to dream. It is pleasant to escape from the dull 
things of real existence, and revel for a time in the 
land of mystery and dreams—to cast off the cares and 
vexations of humanity and tread the enchanted ground 
ofa fanciful creation. 


Blundering into Wealth.—Lord Timothy Dexter, 
of Massachusetts, ** more famed for his money than 
his wit,” very anxiously inquired of some merchants 
whom he knew, how he should dispose of a few hun- 
dred dollars. Willing to hoax him, they answered, 
*“Why, buy a cargo of warming-pans, and send them 
to the West Indies, to be sure.*? Not suspecting the 
trick, he bought all the warming-pans he could find, 
and sent them toa climate, where there was every 
reason to suppose, that ice would be far more ac- 
ceptable. But ** Providence sometimes shows its 
contempt of wealth, by giving it to fools.” ‘The 
warming-pans met with a rapid sale; the tops being 
used for strainers, and the <i for dippers, 
in the manufacture of molasses. ith the proceeds 
of this profitable cargo, he built a vessel; and being 
informed by the carpenter, that wales were wanting, 
he called on an acquaintance, and said, **My head 
workman sends me word, that he wants wales for 
the vessel. What does he mean?” ‘* Why, whale- 
bones, to be sure,” answered the man; who, like 
every body else, was willing to impose on his stu- 


and unaccountable—now dim and shadowy and veil- 


pidity. Whale-bones were accordingly-bought; but 


finding that Boston could not furnish a. he emp- 
tied New York and Philadelphia. ‘The ship carpen- 
ters, of course, had a hearty laugh at his expense; 
but, by a singular turn of fortune, this blunder also 
was the means of increasing his wealth. It soon after 
became fashionable for ladies to wear stays complete- 
ly lined with whale-bone; and as none was to be found 
in the country, it brought an immense price.—Thus 
his coffers were a second time filled by his odd spe- 
culations. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


PARAGRAPHS. 

In one of the numbers of the Journal of Law, there 
is an anecdote of Chief Justice Guildford and the 
English law sergeants, which reminded me of an 
analogous incident that I have read in the memoirs 
of Frederic IL. of Prussia. It is recorded by seve-, 
ral writers, and the relation is usually accompanied 
with enthusiastic encomiums on the coolness and 
decision of the monarch. During one of those cam- 
paigns that so cruelly desolated Germany, Frederic, 
with his army, had stolen in the early part of a dark 
night into the immediate neighbourhood of the ene- 
my, and from this spot it was his purpose to make 
an attack at break of day, provided his proximity 
was not in the intervening time discovered. To 
protract till the critical moment the insolvent securi- 
ty of the foe, he commanded that the tent lights 
should be universally extinguished. When all 
around was hushed, the king, gloomy and perturbed, 
left his couch, and wandering through the encamp- 
ment with the stealthy pace of a conspirator, per- 
ceived the faint rays of a lamp gleaming from a tent; 
he entered, and found an officer engaged in writing 
to a beloved friend; dissembling the first emotions 
of rage, he calmly requested the terror struck man 
to read to him the letter, and when this had been 
done, said, ‘*now [ will dictate a postscript, write, 
to-morrow I am to be shot for disobedience to or- 
ders:”-—and the miserable slave of an armed despot 
complied. Ah, had he but possessed presence of 
mind, what an opportunity was then presented for 
imparting a salutary lesson to ambitious tyrants, and 
for enriching the annals of man with a memorable 
example of human spirit! Sinee death was inexora- 
bly certain, why did he not make the sceptered exe- 
cutioner’s fate preceile his own?—The cruel mandate 
would then have had two victims, and the insult 
offered to mankind its proper expiation. 


Doubtless there are advantages connected with a 
residence among the dense population of a great city 
—a thousand objects and resources which contribute 
to circulate ideas and dissipate chagrin. Yet that 
was not an unfounded judgment of the ancient aspi- 
rant to renown, that priority in a village would be 
more gratifying to his ambition, than to sustain a 
rank less elevated in the metropolis of the world. 
Open the public journals of a village, mark the vast 
importance attached to each minute circumstance of 
its local details; read their eulogiums of deceased 
individuals, and we blush at our own ignorance that 
contemporaries so illustrious should have enlight- 
ened our age, while we were ignorant, stupidly igno- 
rant, of their existence. So, while similar transac- 
tions awake but a temporary curiosity in a large 
city, we are informed that the inhabitants of a small 
town to the eastward, the theatre of a recent mur- 
der, are preparing for flight, deeming their homes 
no longer tenable. - 


Fox’s History of James II. is restricted to details 
of Monmouth and ‘Argyle’s rebellion. Though 
written too exclusively in the spirit of the moralist 
and patriot, itis yet very interesting. With what 
insatiate malice the proud, dictatorial, yet mean 
principled churelrmen, tormented the unhappy Mon- 
mouth in his Jast hours! How terrible is history! 
what a record of crime and degredation. The 
English whigs had no just ideas of liberty—they 
wei® but a faction struggling for power; and those 
haughty nobles that ealfed themselves of that party, 
were endowed with but one virtue—that of prudence; 
which indeed they possessed to perfection. Con- 
cealed in the recesses of their castles, they waited to 
see the issue of the peasant conflict, ere they ven- 
tured to take a side. True prototypes of Spain’s 
grandees, who, in Napoleon’s invasion, either re- 


mained inactive spectators of the struggle, or secret | 


ly intrigued with the enemy for the preservation of 


their privilege’. All privileged classes are fashioned 
alike, 

‘* The vassals combat when their chieftains flee, 
True to the veriest slaves of treachery; 

N ~~ the conqueror’s chain, save fallen chi- 

Yes, if it be a virtue in the multitude to admire 
and respect the aristocracy of the land, none will 
dispute the superior claims of the people of England 
to the possession of thatvirtue. The distressing il)s 
accumulated from the ‘‘ inborn tyranny of years,” 
but makes it glow with more infensity, and even in 
the narrow passage of the channel, the spirit of 
equality loses its contagion. ‘What is the fashion- 
uble literature of the day but a costly offering at the 
shrine of splendid pride, each volume teeming with 
high wrought contrasts of aristocratic refinement, 
beauty, worth, and plebeian grossness, deformity, 
and vice. What must be the nature of a society 
that rewards such partial oracles, and the deep so- 
phistication of the multitude idolizing those who 
oppress and deride them. The wretched penury of 
the third order is their apology, but where shall the 
supineness of the second find extenuation? If a pulse 
of the spirit of freedom beat in their hearts, would 
they not dare to form a circle of their own, and re- 
verse the opinions, and retort the scorn of their 
proud -despisers?—There is a novel called ** The 
English at Home,” composed in a better taste than 
it is usual to find in works of that stamp. I copied 
from it the annexed passage:— 

‘*In England, thé laws and relations that regulate 
the acquaintanceship, communication, and mutual 
opinions of our several castes, and the several mem- 
bers of each, are the most important considerations 
of life. ‘They occupy the reflection and acuteness 
of youth angi manhood, more than either moral or re- 
ligious ereeds. Our early educations teach us not 
to love our neighbour, but to look on him as a rival 
to be defeated.” 

This seems to confirm the authenticity of Bul- 
wer’s wildest sketches of English society; in the 
novel of Falkland, he says, ‘*meanness with arro- 
gance, servility and ostentation, with a universal 
vulgarify of inward sentiment and outward manner, 
forms the only unvarying characteristic of our coun- 
trymen.” I confess that formerly I was excessively 
puzzled by the moral beau ideal of English novel 
writers—melancholy, disdain, apathy, or at best an 
elegant coldness, were the traits most pointedly in- 
sisted on in the delineations of their peerless hero- 
ines, and all subduing heroes. Madame Genlis de- 
clares, that among statuary an arrogant and disdainful 
countenance is not majestic, though combined with 
the height and proportions of Hercules. The ana- 
logy would .never be acknowledged in England; 
there, it appears from a late author, that a mere view 
of haughty and high-born beauties produces the 
most fatal effeets on the peace of youths of inferior 
rank, and that the intensity of their hopeless and 
absorbing love is exactly in proportion to the pride 
and exaltation of its object. If this be true, it shat- 
ters to atoms the favourite theory that men only love 
in protecting; and it clearly indicates that the star 
of English Pamelas and fortunate country girls has 
set for ever, for now no mark of ignobility is con- 
sidered so decisive as a descent in love. 


Madame Genlis’ Memoirs are delightful beyond 
all other productions of the kind, even Marmontel’s 
are not-so enlivening. But I cannot persuade my- 
self that she was sincere; she too greatly resembled 
her favourite heroine, that sublime hypocrite, de 
Maintenon; yet both might quote the apology of the 
courtier philosopher surprised kneeling to the ty- 
rant, ‘‘Is it my fault that the ears of kings are placed 
in their feet??? Perhaps de Genlis had not reluc- 
tantly performed the same part with the Duke de 
Chartres, (afterwards d’Orleans, ) that her aunt en- 
acted with his father; it was in direct contradiction 
to all traditionary usage, that the duke selected her 
to conduct the education of his son, and of all his 
proteges hers is the only hand that has strewn flow- 
ers on his bloody tomb. But was he really the 
wretch deseribed by other contemporary writers, 
as a problem in iniquity, at once frenzied with am- 
bition and insane with love of pleasure? His solitary 
vindicator says, that early in life the vietim of un- 
founded calumnies, emanating from the court, he 
took the fatal resolution of defying public opinion. 


‘During the revolutionary struggle he became the. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


member of a party in whose minds, distempered by 
long and cruel oppression, devotion to liberty was 
tinged with fanatacism, perhaps revenge. By this 
voluntary approximation to jacobinism he made 
himself a mark for the implacable persecution of the 
partisans of royalty, who never pardon an alien from 
their order, still less a deserter that presumed to 
‘vote for the death of aking. Whether his errors 
flowed from mistake or depravity, is now of little 
importance to the world; but it must be consoling to 
the extreme old age of Madame Genlis to witness 
(for I believe she yet lives) the present high for- 
tune of her pupil, indebted perhaps to her zeal and 
care, combined with Lafayette’s ideas of what was 
expedient for France, for his now exalted station. 
In Madame Genlis art was nature, if the paradox 
may be permitted; the overflowings of egotism, the 
daring sophistry exerted to establish the purity of 
her motives, and the fires of hate which yet burned 
though fifty years had passed over the graves of its 
objects, and which seemed in her but the effer- 
vescence of unpremeditated malice—these every 
reader may detect, and detecting, forgive. She was 
au extraordinary woman,—strange that memory 
should have been so violently and unceasingly exer- 
cised, and yet the other faculties (judgment and 
imagination particularly) enjoy such vigour! What 
laborious studies, what ceaseless acquisition—oh, 
what a torment is ambition! But for it, how jocund 
had passed her*young career, amidst intellectual 
companions and brilliant revelries, where wit and 
confidence presided. * E. P. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, DecemsBer 18, 1830. 


Tue Messace.—The President’s Message, which 
we have not space to insert at length, may be esti- 
mated as a perspicuous and able document. The 
clear light which it affords to the humblest mind of 
the actual condition of the country, both with regard 
to its domestic and foreign policy, is in consonance 
with the nature and character of the Chief Magis- 
trate, and the republican disposition of this country. 
As many of our readers will not take leisure to give 
the entire document a perusal, a brief abstract of its 
most important suggestions may not be out of place. 


After congratulations in reference to the prospe- 
rity of the country and the reformation in the con- 
dition of France, the President proceeds to notice 
our foreign relations. He describes the treaty 
with Great Britain, with reference to the colonial 
traile, as having been the subject of no less than six 
negotiations, and as a measure of great advantage to 
the commercial interests of the United States. ‘The 
whole history of this negotiation is given in a lucid 
and conclusive manner, and Mr. M‘Lane is applaud- 
ed for the talent and exertion displayed -by him on 
the occasion. 

The treaty with respect to the navigation of the 
Black Sea by American vessels, is adverted to in 
terms of gratulation; and the confidence of the go- 
vernment in the friendship of Russia is mentioned 
as undiminished. The President expresses his re- 
liance in the distinguished talents and great expe- 
rience of Mr. Randolph in public affairs, regrets the 
indisposition of the ininister, and says he has re- 
ceived the most satisfactory assurances that, in the 
interim of his absence, the public interests in that 
quarter will be preserved from prejudice by the in- 
tercourse he wi}i continue, through the Secretary of 
Legation, with the Russian cabinet. 

It is suggested to Congress to pass the necessary 
laws for the organization of the Board of Commis- 
sions to distribute the indemnity among the claim- 
ants, under the treaty formed with Denmark, by 

which $650,000 are secured to our citizens as an 
indemnity for spoliations upon their commerce, in 
the years 1808, 1809, 1810, and 1811. 

Our claims upon France are still in a state of ne- 
gotiation, while the commercial intercourse between 
the two countrics is represented as susceptible of 
highly advantageous improvements. The differences 
with Spain have »een brought to the consideration 
of that government by our minister there, and our 
relations with Mexico and Austria continue on an 

amicable footing. The depredations committed on 


our commerce by the national vessels of Portugal 
have been made the subject of immediate remon- 
strance and reclamation. : 
The President defends his retention of the bills 
for light house appropriations, on the grounds that 
the expenses necessary to be incurred by such addi- 
tional beacons were improvident, and that the local 
advantages derived from the disbursement of public 
money, too frequently invite appropriations for ob- 
jects of this character that are neither necessary nor 
useful. Local expenditures of themselves, it is con- 


tended, have not a correspondent operation. In the 


same spirit was the Maysville Road Bill rejected. 


The opinion that Congress have no right to con- 
struct roads or canals within a state, or to appropri- 
ate money for improvements of a local character, is 
repeated with great energy. The reasoning of the 
President on this subject is sound, and cannot but 
meet with the approbation of every citizen of Penn- 


sylvania. 


The President repeats his suggestion, that any 
surplus funds that may be found in the treasury after 
the payment of the public debt, should be divided 
among the states, according to the ratio of represen- 


tatives, for the purposes of internal improvement. 


This plan, although liable to objection, is worthy of 
consideration. He also suggests an alteration in the 
Constitution, by which the election of a President 
and Vice President shall depend solely, and at all 
The propo- 
sition relative to limiting the eligibility of the Pre- 
sident’s election to office to one term, as alluded to 
in a former message, is repeated. The reason for 


times, upon the wishes of the people. 


such a change, says the President, still exists; and 
he renews the recommendation with an inereased 


confidence that its adoption will prove a strengthen- 
ing stay to the government, and shut one door of 


corruption. 


The policy adopted with regard to the Indians is 
approved in terms that many will deem harsh. The 
great and agitating question of the tariff is also ap- 
proved, but with a suggestion that it be so modified 
as to bear less onerously upon the south. 


The Treasury Department is represented as being 
in good condition, not however from any remark- 
able policy on the part of its present head, but that 
the exact organization of that department under a 
Hamilton, a Gallatin, and others equally conversant 
with the financial concerns of the country, with the 
prosperous policy of the nation, have rendered the 
duties of that department comparatively easy. Up- 
wards of eleven millions of the public debt will have 
been paid during the year ending on the first of Ja- 


uuary next, leaving a balance in the treasury of 


4,800,000 dollars. 

The rechartering of the United States Bank is 
slightly adverted to. Weare glad to see the President 
dwell upon this point so lightly. We have always 
considered the bank as a most useful institution, and 
have looked upon any attempt to discontinue it as 
injurious to the interests of the country. 


Canry’s have been gratified 
and improved by a general perusal of this interesting 
volume. To the honor of the author, he has in 
the publication of this melange, added another claim 
to the many which he before possessed upon the 
admiration and respect of his countrymen. It is 
pleasant to look back through the vista of years, upon 
the vicissitudes and trials of our ancestors; and when 
we sec one among us, a surviver of those important 
periods, relating in a style of dignified interest, the 
events of public moment, through which he passed, 
and of which he was a witness, it is a fault of our 
own, if his spirited reminiscences pass unbought and 
unregarded. The account of the yellow fever, in 
1793, is depicted with a graphic fidelity, which gives 
it most palpably to the mind’s eye. The share which 
the author himself bore in that desolating epoch, was 
full, and pregnant with importance. The most au- 
thentic accounts made at thg time, were furnished 
to the public by Mr. Carey; and are now collected 
and amended with considerable augmentation of facts. 
Such a record by one who can say of it, “I speak 
what I do know,” is invaluable for general reference, 
and should be in the possession of all citizens; not 
only as a strict historical detail of a calamitous ocea- 
sion, but as a guide for action, should such events 


again occur. We subjoin a printed account of the 


exertions of some eminent individuals, still surviy- 
ing among us, during the prevalence of the malig- 
nant fever: — 


‘* The Rev. Henry Helmuth’s merits are of the 
most exalted kind. His whole time during the pre- 
valence of the disorder, was spentin the performance 
of works of matey visiting and relieving the sick, 
comforting the afflicted, and feeding the hungry. Of 
his congregation, some hundreds have paid the last 
debt to nature since the malignant fever began; and 
I believe he attended nearly the whole of them. To 
so many dungers was he exposed that he standsa liv- 
ing miracle of preservation. ‘The Rev. C. V. Keat- 
ing, the Rev. Mr. Ustick, and the Rev. Mr. Dick- 
ens, have been in the same career, and performed 
their duties to the sick with equal fidelity, and with 
equal danger. The venerable old citizen, Samuel 
Robeson, has been like a good angel, indefatigably 
performing, infamilies where there was not one per- 
son able to help another, even in the menial offices 
of the kitchen, in every part of the neighbourhood. 
T. Allibone, Lambert Wilmer, Levi Hollingsworth, 
J. Barker, Hannah Paine, J. Hutchinson, and great 
numbers of others have distinguished themselves by 
the kindest offices of disinterested humanity. Mag- 
nus Miller, Samuel Coates, and other good citizens, 
in that time of pinching distress and difficulty,advane- 
ed sums of money to individuals whose resources 
were cut off, and who, though aceustomed to a life 
of independence, were absvulutely destitute of the 
means of subsistence. And as the widow’s mite has 
been mentioned in scripture with so much applause, 
let me add that a worthy widow, whose name I am 
grieved I cannot mention, came to the city hall, and 
out of her means, which are very moderate, offered 
the committee twenty dollars for the relief of the poor. 
John Connelly has spent hours beside the sick, when 
their wives and children had abandoned them. ‘['wice 
did he catch the disorder—twice was he on the brink 
of the grave which was yawning to receive him—yet 
unappalled by the imminent danger which he had 
escaped, he again returned tothe charge. I feel my- 
self affected at this part of my subject, with emotions 
which I fear my unanimated style is ill calculated to 
transfuse in to the breast of my reader. I wish him to 
dwell on this part of the picture, with a degree of 
exquisite pleasure equal to what I feel in the deseri 
tion, When we view man in this light, we lose sight 
of his feebleness, his imperfection, his vice—he re- 
sembles, in a small degree, that divine being, who is 
an inexhaustible mine of mercy and goodness. And, 
as a human being, I rejoice that it has fallen to my 
lot to be a witness and recorder of a magnanimity, 
which would alone be sufficient to rescue the charac- 
ter of mortals from obloquy and reproach.” 


“ At the meeting on Sunday, September 15th, a 
cireumstance occurred, to which the most glowing 
pencil could hardly do justice. Stephen Girard, a 
wealthy merchant, a native of France, and one of the 
members of the committee, sympathising with the 
wretched situation of the sufferers at Bushhill, volun- 
tarily and unexpectedly offered himself as a mana- 
ger, to superintend that hospital. ‘The surprise and 
satisfaction excited by this extraordinary effort of 
humanity, can be better conceived than expressed. 
Peter Helm, a native of Pennsylvania, actuated by the 
like benevolent motives, offered his services in the 
same department. . Their offers were accepted; and 
the same afternoon they entered on the execution of 
their dangerous and praiseworthy office. 


‘To form a just estimate of the value of the offer 
of these citizens, it is necessary to take into conside- 
ration the general consternation which at that period 
pervaded every quarter of the city, and which caused 
attendance on the sick to be regarded as little less 
than a certain sacrifice. Uninfluenced by any refiee- 


.| tions of this kind, without any possible inducement 


but the purest motives of humanity, they magnani- 
mously offered themselves as the forlorn hope of the 
committee. I trust that the gratitude of their fellow 
citizens will be as enduring as the memory of their 
beneficent conduet, whiels hope will not die with 
the present generation.” 

_ * Before I conclude this chapter, let me add that 
the perseverance of the managers of that hospital has 
been equally meritorious with their original magna- 
nimous beneficence. During the whole calamity to 
this time, they have attended uninterruptedly for six, 
seven or eight hours a day, renouncing almost every 
care of private affairs. ‘hey have had a laborious 
tour of duty to perform. Stephen Girard, whose 
office was in the inferior part of the hospital, has had 
to encourage and comfort the sick;—to hand them 
necessaries and medicines—to wipe the sweat off 
their brows—and to perform many disgusting offices 
of kindness for them, which nothing could render 
tolerable bat the exalted motives that impelled him 
to this heroic conduct. Peter Helm, his worthy co- 
adjutor, displayed in his department, equal exertions 
to promote the common good.” 


We found among the scraps in the Miscellanies, 
comprised from the Port Felio, many things which 
we had read and admired long ago. The age has 
altered from the preceding one, in the devotion to 
public good, and the freedom from idolatry to mam- 
mon, which prevails so engrossingly at present.— 
Notwithstanding the trials and disasters of that pe- 
riod, it must be called, in the prevalence of good 
feeling and benevolent action, Taz Gotpzy Acz.— 
We fear it has passed forever. : 


. LIFE OF PAUL JONES, 

This narrative, compiled from original letters and 
manuscriptgin the possession of Miss Janette Tay- 
‘lor, has just been issued from one of the stereotype 
establishments of New York, and is now for sale in 
this city. The work is comprised in an octavo 
volume of upwards of five hundred pages, and is 
embellished with an engraving of the gallant captain, 
The history of the present publication is briefly as 
follows: ‘‘Ten yearsago, a large quantity of original 
papers belonging to the legatees of Paut Jonzs, 
were sent to this country with a view to their being 
properly connected, and published. They were 
submitted to the Historical Sosiety of New York: 
The Committee who examined them, found that 
they were valuable and interesting, and the present 
Work has been framed from the materials.” 

The history of so celebrated a character as Paut 
Jonxs, if properly drawn up, cannot but be valua- 
ble and interesting; and from the hasty perusal we 
have been able to give a portion of the present work, 
it seems worthy a place in the library of all those 


who take an interest in the history of eminent and 
chivalric men. 


**Tae Musicat Gem,” is the title of a splendid 
Annual, a few copies of which have reached this 
country, and may be had at the fancy store of 
M‘Kewan, No. 66 Chesnut street. It is embellish- 
ed with six magnificent royal quarto engravings; con- 
tains thirty pieces of music, by the most eminent 
eomposers, with biographical sketches and portraits 
of several of the most distinguished musical charac- 
ters of the age. Those who are fond of the rare and 
extraordinary in the fine arts, will do well to possess 
themselves of this very beautiful affair. 


A. E. Miller, of Charleston, has issued proposals 
for the publication of a work under the title of the 
Finper’s Assistant.” It will embrace 
the whole history of digging, washing and purifying 
gold, and will be comprised in an octavo volume of 
200 pages. 


Tae Horst.—We have been favoured with a vo- 
lume of two hundred pages, from the press of Carey 
and Hart of this city, embracing a history of that 
excellent animal, the Horse, in all his varieties and 
uses. It isthe production of Mr. John Lawrence, 
author of a Philosophical and Practical Treatise on 
Horses; and from what we have read of it, appears to 


be a very useful publication. We shall hereafter 
find space for extracts. 


Watsox’s TaroLoeicat InstrtutEs—This work 
has just been received in this city from the press of 
the Harpers of New York. It is comprised in a 
single volume of four hundred and fifty pages, and 
may be had of the principal booksellers at a mode- 
rate price. ‘The work has been stereotyped by the 
Harpers, and is executed in a most beautiful man- 
ner. 

The object of this publication is to exhibit the 
evidences, doctrines, morals, and institutions of 
Christianity in a form adapted to the use of young 
ministers, students in divinity, and all others who 
take an interest in the truths of revealed religion.— 


To such persons, in especial, we consider the Insti- 
tutes a most valuable publication. 


Jamrs Lawson, has withdrawn from the New 
York Courier, and will hereafter be associate editor 
of the Mereantile Advertiser. 


Weare pleased to understand that Mr. Steel, the 
artist, is about to put to press immediately, an en- 


graving of the eminent and much lamented Doctor 
Wilson, : 


Mr. M. T. C, Goutn, the distinguished steno- 
grapher of this city, gave the first of a course of lec- 
tures upon Stenographic writing, at Clinton Hall, 
New York, on Monday evening last. The Commer- 
cial Advertiser justly estimates the lecturer as the 
best short-hand writer in the country. 


We have the first number of a new daily journal 
just attempted at Louisville, Kentucky, under the 
editorial auspices of George D. Prentice, Esq., well 
known throughout the country as the editor of the 
New England Review. He isa warm advocate of 


‘| Mr. Clay for the next presidency. His address to 
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the public is characteristic of his temperament as 
well as his mind, but we fear the poetic: colouring 
in which he dresses his thoughts is not so well 
adapted to politics as to light literature. Wequote 
a portion of the article, which is addressed to the 
Kentucky public. 


‘TI am fully aware of the hazards to which I ex- 
pose myself, in coming among you asa political edi- 
tor, at such a time of excitement as the present. I 
am a stranger in your state; and I could certainly 
wish, especially during the first months of my resi- 
dence among you, to abstain from all censoriousness 
and severity gf remark. Severe truth comes from 
a stranger with peculiar harshness. He is considered 
as enjoying the hgppitality of those among whom 
he resides, conseq@ently as having no right to re- 
prove any portion of them for their errors. I have 
made up mind, however, to lay claim to this right, 
and although the censures resulting from the tree 
exercise of it, may be painful to me, I shall incur 
them fearlessly, and bear them asI may. ‘These are 
no times for smoothness of speech. All the partisan 

oliticians of the country are sending forth their 
oudest denunciations against each other; and wo to 
him, whose voice falls below that of his rivals. His 
feeble breath is lost in the fury of the whirlwind. 

‘‘ Henceforth I am a Kemuckian—in heart and 
soul one of yourselves. I still remember the land 
of my birth—the classic clime of New England— 
with a love as pure and fervent as was ever poured 
forth ypon blue skies and beautiful vales—but that 
land is nolonger my home. ‘There my thoughts first 
ran wild in the ecstacy of new existence; there are 
the friends, whose love has been with me as a guar- 
dian spirit through life; there are the blessed tem- 
ples, in which my young head was first bowed in 
prayer; there are the tombs of those, who have gone 
and left me a solitary wanderer; itis for these things 
that my affections still yearn toward that far-off 
land—but I have taken leave of it for ever, and my 
fortunes are now cast among you. The dove of me- 
mory will sometimes stray abroad to bring me the 
olive-bough of early love—but here is the ark of my 
rest. I know your noble qualities—I know, that a 
more chivalrous and high-hearted people live not 
upon the face of the earth—and with such a people 
I am willing to live and die with.” 


We give the following, from the New England Re- 
view, with pleasure:— 

Prosper M. Wetmore.—The ode written by 
this gentleman for the late New York celebration is 
decidedly the best thing of the kind we have ever 
seen from an American pen. Our friend of the Phi- 
ladelphia Album, must himself acknowledge its su- 
perior merits. When such productions are before 
us we cannot bat envy the blanket-papers of our con- 
temporaries, for we hardly know how to avoid pre- 
senting them entire for the gratification of our 
readers, The following is the brilliant commence- 
meat:— 

** A voice on every wave, 
A sound o’er every sea! 
The war-note of the brave, 
The anthem of the free! 
From steep to steep it rings, 
Through Europe’s many climes— 
A knell to despot kings, 
A sentence on their crimes; 
From every giant hill companion of the cloud, 
The startled echo leaps to give it back aloud! 
Where’er a wind is rushing— 
Where’er a stream is gushing— 
The swelling sounds are heard, 
Of man to freeman calling— 
Of broken fetters falling— 
And, like the carol of an uncaged bird, 
The bursting shout of Freedom’s battle-word!” 


We perceive by some of the New York papers, 
that a Mr. Adams, of that city, is giving lectures on 
the drama and dramatic poetry. The subjects to be 
noticed in his third lecture are mentioned thus: 


Monday Evening, Dec. 13.—General remarks on 
American Poetry—Barlow’s Columbiad—Halleck, 
Bryant, Drake, Sprague, Leggett, Wetmore, Wil- 
lis; Brooks, Woodworth, &c.; with recitations of 
passages from each. Select serious and comic Reci- 
tations. 

We can scarcely conceive of a more ludicrous per- 
version of poetic renown than the introduction into 
a lecture by way of illustration, of the rhymes of such 
poetasters as Woodworth, Wetmore and Leggett, 
and we look upon any attempt to identify these in- 


dividuals with American poetry asa disgrace to the 


literary character of the country. Mr. Leggett isa 
young prose writer of much vigour, who some four 
or five years since gave to the public angi to obli- 
vion a volume of poetic sketches, meagre in every 
sense, entitled “Leisure Hours at Sea.” He hasno 
pretensions to be considered a poet of any rank, and 
has sufficient good sense to esteem any efforts to 
distinguish him as such as sheer insult and mockery. 
Mr. Woodworth is a good natured sort of an indi- 
vidual, and the author of a performance called “The 
Bucket,” remarkable solely for its siroplicity and 


nature, and not distinguished in any way for poetic 
thought or colouring. Mr. Wetmore is probably 
the best poet of the three, has fine taste, some ori- 
ginality of thought, and some force of fancy, but 
thereare hundreds of unknown rhymsters through- 
out the small towns and insignificant villages of these 
United States who possess far more of the spirit of 
the muses, who are more original, intellectual, and 
imaginative in their fugitive pieces, than the promis- 
ing author of ‘‘Lexington.”” We merely advert to 
the announcement of Mr. Adams for the purpose 
of adding, that be places the character of our litera- 
ture on small grounds, when he adverts to any illus- 
tration of American poetry through the medium of 
such rhymes as those of the writers we have men- 
tioned. 


GALLANTRY. 


Mr. Charles Hammond, of the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette, must hereafter be set down as the Don Quix- 
ote of the age—the Amadis de Gaul of the west— 
the most gallant man of his time or calling. A late 
number of his journal, which lies before us, contains 
an editorial article of near two columns in length, 
in defence of the character and accomplishments of 
that far famed and much maltreated personage, Mrs. 
Anne Royall. We are glad that the lady has suc- 
ceeded in winning to her cause so able a champion, 
and as a testimony of our own sympathy in so fair a 
behalf, we take pleasure in giving place to the clos- 
ing paragraphs of Mr. Hammond’s article: 


“J was introduced to Mrs. Royall by a gentleman 
who possessed her confidence, in company with 
several others. My introducer took the lead in con- 
versation. His opinion was, that it was right to flat- 
ter her, and that there was no danger of seasoning 
his compliments too high. He accordingly plied 
her with compliments. It was easy to see how much 
she was pleased: it was easy too, to perceive that he 
was mistaken, in supposing her destitute of all dis- 
crimination. She frequently, in an hour’s discourse, 
was startled at the eulogiums he lavished upon her. 
More than once she admonished him to beware, with 
a countenance rising into resentment. During this 
conversation there was a mixture of strange incon- 
gruity in all that she said. I was at length left alone 
with her, when I made aneffort to converse with her 
as a rational being. I drew her into an account of her 
early life, which detached her from the general rou- 
tine of her present feelings. In giving a very brief 


| outline of herself, she was sensible ont unassuming. 


In her turn, she asked my assistance in some present 
business, in all which her demeanour was sensible, 
correct, and even touching. Once an extravagant 
expression escaped her, for which she made an im- 
mediate apology, and I parted from her with very 
different impressions from those under which I made 
my visit. 1 hada second interview with her, and by 
pursuing the same course obtained from her the same 
treatment. I conversed with her in her carriage 
soon after her confab with the senior editor of the 
American, which has been published, and found her 
in a high state of excitement, full of absurdity and 
violence, almost furious against every body. ‘This 
was the natural consequence of irritating her in- 
firmity, as evinced by the universal conduct of all 
the victims of a similar misfortune. ’ 

“Since my personal acquaintance with her, I have 
taken the pains to read some of her publications, 
which ] had not done before. They confirm me in 
the opinion I had formed from observing her. And 
they satisfy me of another matter. The kindl feel- 
ings of our nature are greatly predominant in her 
character. Her good will and her good word are 
cheaply purchased. Let her infirmity be compas- 
sionated, humoured and borne with; regard her with 
kindness and civility: treat her as what she really is, 
an aged woman, of strong, but deranged intellect, 
and my word for it, the virago will seldom appear. 
She is made the character she too frequently exhi- 
bits, by the visitation of Providence, and by the in- 
considetate conduct of the world. Let those who 
degrade her think well of it.” 


THE BOOK OF GOLD. 

The following history ofa new religion, founded 
on a book said to have begga found in the manner 
described below, is taken from the Auburn Free 
Press: 


** Most of our readers have probably heard of the 
Golden Bible, which it is asserted was found not 
long since, in some part of Ontario county. Some 
of the circumstances attending the remarkable disco- 
very of this truly remarkable work, may not be un- 
interesting to some of our readers, as they serve to 
show how easily ignoranceand superstition are made 
to support whatever doctrines may be advanced—no 
matter how revolting they may appear in the light 
of reason. An to an ignerant .man 
near Palmyra, and directed him to dig at a designat- 
ed place, with a promise that he would there find 
a new revelation engraved on plates of metal. The 
man obeyed the m , and on digging, soon 


discovered an oblong stone box tightly eemented to- 


ther. Upon opening this, he found enclosed a 
undle of plates similar to gold, about 7 inches long, 
6 broad, and in all about 6 inches deep, each sheet 
being of about the thickness of tin. They were 
united at one edge with 3 silver wires, so that they 
opened in a manner similartoa book. ‘* They were 
engraven in a character unintelligible to the learned 
men of the United States, to many of. whom it is 
said to have been presented. ‘The same angel af- 
terwards appeared to three individuals, who call 
themselves Oliver Cowdry, David Whitmer, and 
Martin Harris, and showed them the plates. ‘T'o 
Smith was given the power to translate the charac- 
ter, which he was enabled to do by looking through 
two semi-transparent stones, but as he was ignorant 
of the art of writing, Cowdry and the others wrote 
as Smith, the n who was first directed to dig 
for the plates, interpreted. ‘They say that part of 
the plates escaped from them ina supernatural man- 
ner and are to be again revealed when the events of 
time shall require them.”” The book which these 
men have pretended to translate from these sheets 
of gold has been printed, and they are now busily 
engaged in scattering copies of it throughout the 
country. They were recently in Painesville, Ohio, 
on their way to a land of promise, which is before 
them—they do not know exactly where—but some- 
where beyond the Mississippi, where they intend 
ae a New Jerusalem, into which will be 
gathered all the descendants of Mannassah. 

These men assert that this book ** was written by 
the prophets of God during the period embracing the 
time for 600 years before and several hundred after 
the Christian era. It predicts, we understand, al- 
most all events which have come to pass, such as the 


secret societies, and that men should be led on to de- 
struction as by a rope of flax, said to mean Cable 
tow. All which they believe is proven by profane 
history—thus supporting the authenticity of the new 
revelation. But why the Deity should predict events, 
the knowledge of which would be so useful to the 
human race, merely to hide them in the earth until 
after their completion, we are not informed.” They 
also say that the world will shortly—within fifteen 
years at most—come to an end: But by thisthey only 
mean, that the incorrigible and perverse unbelievers 
will be destroyed, while the earth will become the 
abode only of the true believers. 

In Painesville, the three persons named above as 
the translators of the Bible, (who are looked upon 
by their followers as prophets,) preached in the 
Methodist chapel, and then proceeded to Kirkland. 
At this place is a ‘ common stock family’ under the 
charge of Elder Rigdon, a Campbellite leader, who, 
together with nearly one hundred of his followers, 
were immediately baptized according to the ordi- 
nances of the new religion!” 


SELECTIONS. 


ADVENTURES OF MENDEZ PINTO. 
e From Volume II. of Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 


After a hundred wrecks and perils as a follower of 
Faria, a man of consequence in these parts, who had 
been ruined by Coja Acem’s destroying his shipping, 
we are told:— 

“Many were the adventures which our heroes met 
with at the commencement of thtir cruise; and in all 
they came off with success. They pillaged towns, 
captured native pirates, and seemed to have thought 
that in right of their nation they were not bound by 
any restraints of morality or justice. On one occasion 
they observed several small vessels approaching with 
music playing, banners flying, and other demonstra- 
tions of rejoicing. On board of one of these was the 
daughter of the governor of Golem, betrothed to a 
neighbouring chicftian, who was to have met her in 
this place. The bride mistaking the ships of the 
Portuguese for those of her destined spouse, sent a 
letter, couched inthe hyperbolical language of the 
East, to reproach him for his coldness. She assured 
him, ‘ that if the feeble sex of a woman would pér- 
mit her, she would fly to kiss his tardy feet as the 
hungry falcon flies after the fearful heron.’ The 
Portuguese in the meantime lay concealed, their Chi- 
nese seamen alone remaining on deck. ‘The bride’s 
vessel and those who attended her, were captured 
without resistance. ‘The lady and her brothers, ‘be- 
ing young, white and well favoured,’ with about 
twenty of the seamen, were retained; the rest, who 
were good for nothing, were sent ashore. The 
bridegroom soon after made his appearance with five 
vessels, and saluted the Portuguese, as he passed,— 
‘ with great store of music and show of gladness,’ ig- 
norant that they were carrying off his bride. After 
Faria and his associates had cruised up and down 
seven months and a half without hearing of Coj 
| Acem, they agreed to winter in Siam, and divide the 
spoil. This agreement being sworn to and signed 
by all, they went and anchored under the island De 
los hadrones, or Pirate’s Island. Here a violent har- 
ricane overtook them; and about two hours after mid- 
night the four vessels ran foul of one another, dashed 
on shore, and went to pieces. Four hundred and 
eighty persons were drowned: of fifty-three who 
were saved, only twenty-three were Portuguese. 

Faria, a second time redaced to utter poyerty, 
found strength in despair. He even endeavoured to 
draw consolation from religion, while he abandoned 
every eseng on of morality, and assured his follow- 
ers, that as never did ill but for a greater good, 
there was no doubt that for the 500,000 ducats they 
had lost, he would permit them to rob 600,000 more. 


One day, when our adventurers were scattered in the 
woods, gathering fruits for their subsistence, a small 
vessel was seen to a the shore: the Chinese, 
to whom she belonged, about thirty in number, 
jamped on land and commenced lighting fires, dry- 
ing their clothes, and amusing themselves, as men 
weary of a long voyage and suspecting no haim. 
Faria, in the mean time, drawing his companiéms 
together, assured them that the boat was sent by a 
special providence to their relief; and as superstition 
is naturally selfish, they readily gave credit to a mi- 
vacle wrought in their own favour.—Their measures 
were 800 certed; and a signal being given they 
rushed suddenly to the shore, made themselves mas- 
ters of the boat, and stood out to sea. The Chinese, 
who were taken by surprise, stood stupified with 
horror and amazement when they found themselves 
left thus helpless and forlorn. Proceeding in this 
small vessel to the north of Xingran, our heroes 
boarded a large junk in the dead of night, and getti 

out to sea in their new prize, shortly after join 

company with a Chinese pirate, who promised to 
serve them faithfully, on condition of receiving one 
third of the spoil. ‘This reinforcement arrived at a 
lucky season. Faria received intelligenee of his 
deadly enemy Coja Acem, whom he proceeded im- 
mediately to encounter. The battle was desperately 
contended; but the victory remained with the Porta- 
guese. The body of Coja Acem was cut in pieces 
and thrown overboard; five of his followers who re- 
mained alive were cast into the hold, in order to be 
tortured till they might disclose the valuable secrets 
of his hidden treasures. —The victors sailed to Liam- 
poo (Ning-Po,) where they were received with the 
‘greatest honours by the Portuguese merchants. Faria 


American Revolution, &c. and that there should be |-was met on his arrival by a splendid procession, and 


conducted to the town, where preparations had been 
made for his reception. When the Chinese inquired 
who was the person treated with so much distinction, 
it was answered, ‘that his father shod the horses 
‘whereon the King of Portugal rode;’and the Chinese, 
believing all this to be true, cried out, in admiration, 
* Truly there are great Kings in the world, whereof 
our ancient historians, through ignorance, hath made 
no mention.’ 

The public rejoicings at the arrival of Faria con- 
cluded with a mass and sermon, which our pious 
author. ventures to criticise in a vein of jocularity. 
* Mass being ended, the sermon followed, that was 
made by Estevano Noguera, an ancient man, and cu- 
rate of the place, who, to speak the truth, throu 
discontinuance of preaching, was but little versed in 
pulpit matters. Howbeit, desirous to show himself 
that day a learned man in so remarkable a solem- 
nity, he laboured to make demonstration of his best 
rhetoric; to which effect he grounded all his sermon 
onthe praises of Antonio de Faria, and that in words 
so ill placed, and so far from his text, that our ca 
tain was much ashamed of it; wherefore some of his 
friends plucked him three or four times by the sur- 
plice to make him give over; but he being nettled, 

or I speak nothing but what is as true as the gospel. 
In vegued wheteol let me alone, I pray you: for I 
have made a vow to God never to desist from prais- 
ing the noble captain, as he deserves it at my hands, 
for saving me 7000 ducats’ venture that Merim 
Taborda ‘had of mine in his junk, and was taken 
from him by that dog Coja Acem; for which let the 
soul of so cursed a rogue and wicked devil be tor- 
mented in hell for ever and ever;. whereunte say all 
with me, Amen.’ At Liampoo, Faria became ac- 
quainted with a Chinese private named Similau, who 

ave him an extravagant account of an island called 

Jalempluy, in which were the tombs of seventeen 
kings of China, ail of gold, besides immense trea- 
‘sures of different descriptions. ‘Thre Portuguese ad- 
venturer, * being naturally curious,’ as our author 
observes, resolved to seek and carry off these riches. 
It is obvious that Similau, when he spoke of golden 
tombs, related a popular story; and it shows in 
what estimation the courage and the prowess of the 
Portuguese were held, when a prize too romantically 
rich to be sought by a Chinese alone was thought a 
fit object for their ambition. It is not easy to under- 
stand the course which our author says was followed 
in this enterprise. They arrived at a port called 
Buxipalem, in forty-nine degrees north, where the 
climate was cold, and the sea crowded with mon- 
sters which our author is fearful to describe. They 
were now two months and a half at sea, generally 
following a north-easterly course, and not yet arriv- 
ed at Calempluy. The Portuguese reproached Si- 
milau with steering only by guess, and Faria at one 
time grew so violent that he threatened to stab him. 
Similau, in consequence, made his escape, and his 
example was followed by thirty-six of the Chinese 
seamen. 

faria, thus left without a guide, persisted in seek- 
ing the royal sepulthres, and at length arrived at 
Calempluy, in description of which our author 
may be suspected of drawing largely on his imagi- 
nation. ‘The island,’ hc says, ‘about a league in cir- 
cuit, is all enclosed with a platform of jasper six and 
twent ns high; the stones being so neatly joined 
that the whole wal] seemed one piece. Pillars of 
copper, at intervals of about forty feet, were ranged 
on the wall, and on each of these was the figure of a 
woman holding a bowl in her hand. Within this 
gallery were rows of arches, gilt towers, and mon- 
strous figures, cast jn metal, with three hundred and 
threescore hermitages, dedicated to the gods of the 
year. Faria immediately landed, and breaking into 
oie of the hermitages, to collect the silver 


which was mixed with the of the dead, and 
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which was derived, as he was informed by the as- 
tonished hermit, from the alms carried with them by 
the deceased to support them in the world of the 
moon, where they live eternally.’ Faria, while ran- 
sacking this place, confessed himself conscious that 


it was a very great sin, and declared that it was his 
imftention, at some future period, to atone by pen- 


for so enormous acrime. To this the Chinese 


sage replied, ‘that he who knows these things, and 
doth them not, runs far greater danger than he who 
sins through ignorance.’ The Portuguese robbers 
then withdrew to their ships, intendinggto return to 
the work of pillage with the dayligi®.® But their 
sins, as our author observes, would not allow them 
to see the happy issue of the business. ‘They were 
hardly on board when they saw fires lighted on the 
Island, and heard bells ringing, from which they 
concluded that the alarm was given. Faria hasten- 
ed again on shore, in the dead of night, and ran up 
and down with a frantic desire to carry off some va- 
luable prize; but it was now too late, and the danger 
was so imminent that his companions forced him 
to fly. They spread all sail, and stood out to sea, so 
sad from their disappointment that they hardly spoke 
to one another during the voyage. hen they had 
been about a month at sea, a furious gale came on 
in the gulf of Nankin, which reduced them to such 
distress, that they were obliged to lighten the ship 
by every means in their power, to cut down their 
masts, and throw overboard their chests full of sil- 
ver. About midnight, the people in Antonio de Fa- 
ria’s ship were heard to cry out, ‘ Lord have mercy 
upon us!’ and when day broke, it was found that she 
had disappeared. The other ship was in a sinking 
state, and the crew, as their only chance, ran her 
upon the coast, where she instantly went to pieces. 
Fourteen Portuguese were saved: the number of the 
drowned, including Chinese mariners, was six and 
thirty. ‘This miserable disaster,’ says our author, 
‘happened on Monday, the 5th of August, in the 

ear 1540; for which the Lord be praised everlast- 


he shipwrecked pirates met with but an indiffe- 
rent reception from the Chinese, who seem to have 
a particular dislike to the appearance of a lawless 
vagabond, Pinto and his companions were thrust 
into a pond, where they were almost devoured by 
leeches. Whenever they arrived at a town, they 
were sure to be expelled from it with a sound beat- 
ing. ‘They represented themselves as “poor natives 
of Siam,” and the falsehood of their story was pro- 
bably recognized atonce. At length they were sent 
to Nankin with other criminals, where they were 
condemned to lose their thumbs and to be whipped. 
The latter part of their sentence was immediately 
put in execution with such severity that two of the 
party died of it. Here they meta Russian, “who,” 
says Pinto, ‘‘understood Chinese as well as we.”’— 
From Nankin, of which our author gives a copious 
description, the Portuguese were sent to Pekin, tra- 
velling the greater part of the way by canals. On 
the route, they met with christians, the descendants 
of those who had been converted more than a century 
before by Matthew Escaudel, a Hungarian missiona- 
ry. They also met with a daughter of Thome Pe- 
rez, the unfortunate ambassador who had been de- 
tained in China some years before. Pinto’s obser- 
vations with regard to the Chinese are lively and ac- 
curate. He remarks the multitude of those who 
dwell upon the rivers. Their mode of rearing wa- 
ter fowl; the good order observed by the common 
people; the strictness with which industrious habits 
are enforced; the regulations of their markets; their 
mode of hatching eggs by artificial heat; their eating 
with chop-sticks; with many other particulars, are 
reported with the exactness of an eye-witness. In 


fine, he observes, “I dare boldly say, if my testimo- 


ny be worthy of credit, that in one and twenty years’ 
‘space, during which time, with a world of misfor- 
tunes, labor and pain, I traversed the greatest part of 
Asia, as may appear by this my discourse, I had seen 
in some countries a wonderful abundance of several 
sorts of victuals and provisions which we have notin 
Europe; yet, without — what each of them 
may have in particular, I do not think that in all Eu- 
rope there is so much as there is in China alone.— 
And the same may be said of all the rest wherewith 


heaven hath favored this climate; as well for the tem- | was anticipated, the Italian struck him. 
perature of the air, as that which concerns the policy, | 


riches and greatness of their estate; but that which 
gives the greatest lustre unto it is the exact observa- 
tion of justice; for this country is so well ruled, that 
it may justly be envied by all others in the world.” 
This tribute of praise to Chinese justice, is singular- 
jy candid ia one who had so often felt its severe ap- 
plication. 

The criminals reached Pekin, chained three and 
three together, ‘where for their welcome they had at 
their first dash thirty lashes a-piece given them.’ 
‘The nine surviving Portuguese, all chained together, 
were at length conducted to the hall of audience, to 
which they had appealed, tohear their final sentence, 
and were overjoyed to find that they were condemn- 
ed to only wyear’s hard work at the reparations of 
Quansy.—Pinto gives usa minute account of Pekin, 
where he resided two months and a-half, and a de- 
soription of which, in Chinese, he tells us he brought 
home with him to Portugal. He also impudently 
affirms that he read it. ‘The Portuguese had served 
about eight months of their captivity, when news ar- 
rived that the King of Tartary, with a host of one 
million eight hundred thousand men, had attacked 
Pekin, sa that a part of the invading army was ad- 
yancing against Quansy. This place was soon re- 
duced, and the Portuguese sJaves were led off by the 


conquerors. An accident soon brought them into no- 
tice. The castle of Nixiamecoo resisted all the ef- 
forts of the Tartars; when Jorge Mendez, the most 
resolute of the captives, boasted that he could take 
it. ‘The Tartar general embraced his offer; and 
Mendez, withtwo other Portuguese, led a great arm 
of Tartars to the assault. Their courage triumphed, 
and the Portuguese were thenceforward held in the 
highest honor inthe camp. The Tartar general de- 
clared, ‘that they were almost as resolute as those of 
Japan.’” 

Pinto finally turned Jesuit, which gave him, of 
course, the privilege of lying under divine authori- 
ty; and as we have only cited him for the amusement 
of his statements, we shall now leave him without 
farther commentary. 


THE DUELLIST.—a Tate or France, 1825. 


Hernitur;—et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos!— Virgil. 

La vengeance est le plaisir des Dieux, et le bonheur des 
femmes.—Proverd. 

Mercutio.—A braggart, a rogue, a villain! that fights by 
the book of Arithmetic.—Romeo and Juliet. 

1 had heard the celebrated Cavatina in ‘‘Il Barbiere 
di Seviglia;” but never till then, had that delightful 
air been fully understood either by myself or the 
singer. But the Signore Camilla gave it such ex- 
pression! How well she revealed to the soul, thoughts 
and sensations hitherto unnoticed by artists except 
herself. She was a beautiful girl, about sixteen, blue 
eyes, and a smile at once arch and tender. At first, 
the song commences with an avowal of love, profound- 
ly felt and solemn even in its simplicity; in short, such 
an avowal as we can imagine to proceed from the lips 
of Spanish maids. Then the intantine playfulness of 
Rosina’s disposition resumes its accustomed sway; 
for serious reflection, even when it is the offspring of 
passion, can never be supposed to be long the tenant 
of the giddy head of sixteen. Aftegwards succeeds 
the fantastic capriciousnes of sprightly songs; she 
laughs at her guardian, exults in the hope of eluding 
his vigilance, and, thanks to an exalted imagination, 
though portionless and closely watched, she can sing 
of happiness and liberty. ) 

Near me was seated a young Italian, whose looks 
never wandered—no, not for an instant, from the sing- 
er; his parted lips scarcely seemed to breathe; tears 
glistened in his eyes, and his pale features expressed 
even more than the enthusiasm of admiration; it was 
love. When the cavatina was over, and while the 
house re-echoed with plaudits, Camilla cast a furtive 
glance towards him. It wasplain that his passion 
was not unrequited. 

Oh! how I envied his felicity; for he must have 
been so happy to have heard the thousand praise the 
object of his love; he must have been so happy, on 
looking round to see the eager gaze of admiration 
of all present; and then a sign from her, unintelligible 
to all, save him alone; a glance that says ‘* as plain 
as eye can speak,” “ This glory belongs to you, with 
all Camilla possesses, for Camilla is yours.”” And 
then the recollection of the scarcely articulated en- 
dearments, of the embrace in which the ‘‘timidity of 
love first ventured to stamp itself.”” Oh! how I en- 
vied him: I, whom none ever loved—none! 

To the right of the young man was a stranger, 
whom, from the commencement of the opera, I had 
more than once inwardly cursed. ‘There was in his 
dress and manner, a revolting mixture of affectation 
and want of taste. * Reclining at full length on his 
seat he continually elbowed hisneighbours; whilst the 
maudlin expression of his lack lustre eye betokened 
his intoxication, he diverted the attention of those in 
his immediate vicinity by the indelicacy of remarks 
which he more than whispered. More than once he 
drew forth some disapprobation and calls to order, 
but to these he paid no manner of attention. Whilst 
the lover of Camilla was listening with heart and soul 
to her song, he did not notice those breeches of de- 
corum; but when the stage was occupied by Bartel- 
lo and the worthy Basil, he gently repressed the in- 
trusive elbows of the stranger. 1 know not of what 
nature was the latter’s retort; but I saw that the face 
of the Italian was flushed and his eyes blood-shot.— 
He was however silent. Drawing rather an incor- 
rect omen from this instance of forbearance, the 
stranger in a menacing attitude raised his arm. He 
Sortons,”’ 
exclaimed they both at once. As they were about to 
withdraw, a cry rose from the house. For the first 
time I saw the young man first shudder, then hesi- 
tate. But the stranger turned round to see if he fol- 
lowed, and he proceeded. 

1 can neither express nor account for the interest I 
felt for the lover of Camilla; so great was it, that I 
followed to see the termination of the scene. ‘Two 
men, of rather an equivocal appearance, followed the 
stranger. ‘The Italian was alone, and ever and anon 
looked wishfully and anxiously around. ‘*Youarea 
stranger; you want a second; I will stand by you in 
this affair,”’ said I, advancing. He extended his hand 
and shook mine. _I knew well the despair conveyed 
by that pressure. When the choice of weapons had 
been made, we _— through several lonely by 
streets, and left the city. 

Never had the moonlight appeared to me so love- 
ly as at thattime. The skies were intensely clear, 
and the gir, redolent of the most voluptuous fresh- 
ness. There was in all nature an indefinable irony 
of repose and happiness, that added to my sadness. 
Arrived at the usual resort for personal encounters, 
the stranger with the utmost tranquillity, proceeded 
to stripping, tueked up his sleeves to the elbows, ex- 
amined his sharpened foil with the minutest atten- 


have done honour to any professor of the science of 
defence, be smiled; I felt my very blood creep at 
that smile. At the very first pass, the Italian fell, 
transfixed by his adversary’s weapon. He essayed 
to speak, but the gushing blood prevented him; he 
strove to make a sign, but the convulsions of death 
rendered the effort abortive. ‘* Camilla, Camilla!” 
cried I—methought I felt my hand more warmly 

ressed; the tension of the nerves was relaxed, his 

and was chilled with the damps of death, his list- 
less limbs were stiffened, and all was over. 

In the interim, his adversary was quietly wiping 
the ensanguined blade, and consultin with his co- 
adjutors. Assist me,” said I, 
sist me in transporting this unhappy man to some 

lace where he can find succour. ” The assassin eyed 
is victim with much the same glance that an expe- 
rienced physician bestows on a patient; he felt his 
ulse, and turning to his friends, he said, ‘‘ It is time 


or us to be off; he is in no need of assistance. He 
is a dead man!”’ 
They left me alone beside the corse. I felt ex- 


ceedingly uneasy; I neither knew the name of the 
unfortunate gentleman, nor to whom I should trans- 
fer his remains, Upon looking around, I saw, by 
the moonlight, something glitter; it was the clasp of 
his pocket book which had fallen during the prepa- 
rations for the combat. It contained a miniature of 
Camilla, and a letter addressed to Signor Paole Fri- 
enzi. 1 read it—it was a love letter—the first he 
had ever received from her, dated in an agitated, but 
evidently beautiful hand, on that very day. It is 
scarce possible to conceive the mournful sensations 
I experienced upon reading the tender protestations 
of a young girl, by the side of the inanimate body of 
her lover. 

Some peasants approached. They were going to 
market with a wagon. I prevailed upon them to 
convey the corpse of Frienzi to town, and after hay- 
ing informed the magistrates of the event of the pre- 
ceding night, I betook myself to the dwelling of 
Camilla. Pale, but with the stern resignation of 
settled despair, she understood at the outset the full 
import of my sad account. Without interrupting 
me she listened to my detail; nor, when I had done, 
did she say a single word in comment. I sought in 
her inflexible features something to identify her with 
the Rosina of that eve; but in vain; it was Nemesis 
embodied; she breathed but for revenge. ‘‘His 
name?” said she at length, “I know, not” said I.— 
‘‘His name?” she repeated, springing towards me— 
‘*What is it? I will know it,” placing a poinard at 
| breast. I seized her arm, and turned it aside— 
‘I call heaven to witness,” said I, ‘*that I know not 
his name.” ‘Forgive me, ah! forgive me,” said 
she—“you so kind, so generous—you received his 
latest breath—forgive me.”? And then she mutter- 
ed, ‘‘it is immaterial, I shall know it.” 

Four years after this occurrence, I made a voyage 
to Naples. At night I went to the play; the per- 
formance was the ‘‘Barber of Seville.”? Rossina 
nan her appearance, and Rosina was Signora Ca- 
milla. 

I started, and almost mechanically I looked around 
for Paolo Frienzi. His murderer was again seated 
at my side. Camilla knew him at once, for: she 
broke off in her cavolina with an exclamation, but 
she recovered herself immediately, and never had 
I found her in better voice, or her action so perfect. 


My heart sickened at the sight of a woman singing 
composedly in the presence of her lover’s assassin. 
I could not withstand this undeniable proof of insen- 
sibility. I quitted the play-house, and sauntered 
about the streets of Naples. AsI returned to the 
theatre la Scala, the crowd was just issuing from it. 


Suddenly, on tarning a corner, a female who was 
flying, ran against me. She looked up, and recog- 
nized me, and uttering a wild cry, she exclaimed— 
**He is avenged”—and in her erimsoned hands that 
clasped mine, I felt a poinard still reeking with 
blood.—M. Y. Standard. 


From the Washington Spectator. 
THE SLAVE TRADE IN THE CAPITAL. 


“ The tender ties of father, husband, friend, 

All bonds of nature in that moment end, 

And each endures while yet he draws his breath, 
A stroke as fatal as the scythe of death; 

‘They lose in tears, the far receding shore, 

But not the thought that they must meet no more!’’ 


It is well, perhaps, the American people should 
know, that while we reiterate our boasts of liberty in 
the ears of the nations, and send back across the At- 
lantic our shouts of joy at the triumph of liberty in 
France, we ourselves age busily engaged in the work 
of oppression. Yes, let it be known to the citizens 
of America, that at the very time when the proces- 
sion which contained the President of the United 
States and his Cabinet was marching with triumph to 
the Capitol, to celebrate the victory of the French 
people over their oppressors, another kind of proces- 
sion was marching another way, and that consisted of 
coloured human beings handcuffed in pairs, and dri- 
ven along by what had the appearance of a man on a 
horse! A similar scene was repeated on Saturday 
last; a drove consisting of males and females chained 
in couples, starting from Roby’s tavern on foot, for 
Alexandria, where, with others, they are to embark 
on board a slave-ship in waiting to convey them to 
the South. While we are writing, a coloured man 
enters our room, and begs us to inform him if we can 


tion, and throwing himself into an attitude that would 


int out an who will redeemhis friend now 
jail, in a state of distress 


amounting almost to distraction.* He has been aq 
faithful servant of a revolutionary officer who recent. 
ly died—has been sold at auction—parted from affec. 
tionate parents—and from decent and mourning 
friends. 

Our own servant, with others, of whom we cay 
speak in commendatory terms, went down to Alex. 
andria to bid him farewell, but they were refuseq 
admission to his cell, because, as was said, ‘ the 
sight of his friends made him take on so.” He bears 
the reputation of a pious man, Itis but a few weeks 
since we saw a ship with her cargo of slaves in the 
port of Norfolk, Va.; on passing up the river we saw 
another ship off Alexandria, swarming with the vice 
tims of human captivity. Such are the scenes enact. 
ing in the heart of the American nation. Oh patri- 
otism! where is thy indignation? Oh philanthropy! 
where is thy grief? Oh shame! where is thy blush? 
Well may the generous and noble minded OConnell 
say of the American citizen, ‘¢I tell him he is a hy- 
pocrite. Look at the stain in your star-spangled 
standard that was never struck down in battle. I turn 
from the Declaration of American Independence, 
and I tell him that he has declared to God and man 


a lie, and before God and man I arraign himas g | 


hypocrite.” Yes, thou soul of fire, glorious O‘Con- 
nell, if thou could but witness the spectacles in 
Washington that make the genius of liberty droop 
her head in shame, and weep her tears in deep si- 
lence and undissembled sorrow, you would liftyour 
voice even to tones of thunder, but you would make 
yourself heard. Where is the O‘Connell of this re- 
public that will plead for the emancipation of the 
district of Columbia? These shocking scenes must 
cease from amongst us, or we must cease to call our- 
selves free, aye, and we must cease to expect the 
mercy of God—we must prepare for the coming 
Judgments of Him who, as our charter acknowledges, 
made all men * free and equal!” 
— 
From the Jordon (Onandaga Cy.) Courier. 
REMINISCENCES. 


During the late war when the British squadron 
were blockading the harbour of New London, they 
were put in constant fears of being blown up by some 
yankee torpedo plot; and their fears were not with- 
out foundation. A man by the name of Halsey ac- 
tually constructed a floating magazine so organized 
as to be fastened by screwing to the bottom of any 
vessel, and with clock work encased with the maga- 
zine it could be set in motion and the boat detached 
ina few minutes explode: it was placed ona small boat, 
decked, air and water tight, in which a person could 
conceal himself, and sink or rise at pleasure, sinking 
the boat by letting in water from cocks; and rise again 
by forcing it out with a small force pump—the room 
of the deck was sufficient to contain air enough for 
one half hour’s respiration. ‘Two unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made by him on different evenings to 
get his boat towed into the channel and float with the 
ebb tide in the direction of the Rammillies 74, but 
from some circumstances he both times returned 
with the tow boat. ‘The third evening prov- 
ing favourable for his hazardous enterprize, he 
was towed by a hardy set of young men with muf- 
fled oars, until they could distinctly hear the senti- 
nel’s tread on the deck of the ship—he was then cut 
loose and seen floating in the direction of the ves- 
sel, and soon his boat and apparatus to disappear 
—hours of anxious suspense elapsed by his friends 
on shore,who sat up to witness the result of his daring, 
but nothing was seen of him or his apparatus. At 
the time, it was supposed that-he had succeeded in 
getting under the bottom of the ship, and was caught, 
as the Captain of the ship, Sir Thomas Hardy, was 
in the habit every night, of sweeping the ship’s bot- 
tom with a cable every half hour, so great were their 
fears of some yankee stratagem to blow them up. It 
is more than probabie, however, that he sunk too deep 
and was carried by the stream past the ship, and lost 
in Fisher’s or Long Island Sound. Some British 
officers who came ashore on the next day witha fag, 
however, made some ambiguous remarks, which in- 
duced the people to think the former supposition cor- 
rect, and that the unfortanate Halsey was caught, and 
paid the forfeit of his temerity; for after transacting 
the business of the fag, one of them on leaving the 
shore, requested the American officer to inform his 

neral, ‘* that his last night’s plan did not work.” 
Ve never heard that Hasley or his apparatus was 
ever seen again, or that the remarks of the British 
officer were explained. 


THE FRENCH HYMN. 


Our attention has been directed to the following 
notice of the performance of the Marseilles hymn at 
the theatre in Paris, in February, 1796. It is copied 
from a Journal of Theobald Wolfe Tone, founder 
of the United Irish Society, and Adjutant General 
in the service of the French and Batavian Republics. 
The extract is peculiarly interesting at this time, 
when that celebrated hymn is brought again before 
the publie, and is sung with enthusiasm by the friends 
of French liberty in almost every part of the world: 

“The Marseilles hymn was next sung, and pro- 
duced still greater enthusiasm. At the words, ‘Aux 
armes, citoyens:” all the performers drew their swords, 
and the females turned to them as encouraging them. 


* At the same time this man was sold, another—a 
husband—was knocked off. The tears and agonies 
of his wife made such an impression on the mind of 


a generous spectator, that he bought him back. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Before the last verse, there was a short pause, the 
time of the music was changed to 2 very slow move- 
nent, and supported only by the flutes and oboes; a 
peautiful procession entered; first like little children 
cherubs, with baskets of flowers; these were follow- 
ed by boys, a little more advanced, with white jave- 
lins (the hasta pura of the ancients) in their hands, 
—Then came two beautiful female figures, moving 
like the Graces themselves, with torches blazing; 
these were followed by four negoes, characteristical- 
ly dressed, and carrying two tripods between them, 
which they placed respectfully on each side of the 
gitar; next came as many Americans, in the pictu- 
resque dress of Mexico, and these were followed by 
an immense crowd of other performers, variously 
habited, who ranged themselves on both sides of the 
stage. The little children then approached the al- 
tar with their baskets of flowers, which they laid be- 
fore the goddess; the rest in their turn succeeded, 
and hung the altar and the base of the statue with 
rlands and wreaths of roses; the two females with 
the torcheS approached the tripods, and having 
touched them with the fire, they kindled into a blaze. 
The whole then knelt down, and allthis was execut- 
ed in cadence to the music, and with a grace beyond 
description. The first part of the last verse, ‘Amour 
sacre de la patrie,? was sung slowly and solemnly, 
and the words ‘Jiberte, Liberte, cherie,’ with an 
emphasis which affected me most powerfully. 

All this was at once pathetic and sublime, beyond 
what I had ever seen, or could almost imagine: but it 
was followed by an incident which crowned the whole, 
and rendered it indeed a spectacle worthy of a free 
republic. At the words ‘ Aux armes, citoyens!” the 
music changed again toa martial style, the perform- 
ers sprang on their feet, and in an instant the stage 
was filled with the National Guards, who rushed in 
with bayonets fixed, their sabres drawn, agd their tri- 
coloured flag flying. It would be imp le to de- 
scribe the effeet of this. I never knew what enthu- 
siasm was before, and what heightened it beyond all 
conception was, that the menI saw before me were 
not hirelings, acting a part, they were what they seem- 
ed, French citizens flying to arms, to rescue their 
country from slavery. hey were men who had 
precipitated Cobourg into the Sambre, and driven 
Clairtait over the Rhine, and were, at this very 
moment, on the eve of again hurrying to the fron- 
tiers, to encounter fresh dangers and gain fresh glory. 
This was what made the spectacle interest‘: beyond 
all deseription. I would willingly sai) again from 
New York to enjoy again what I felt at that moment.” 


MARRYING FOR MONEY. x 


Tom. Well, Joe, you have been married a twelve 
month—pray, how does matrimony use you? Is Mrs. 
Joseph Sparediet as fair and fascinating as Miss An- 
gelina Doubloon that was? Does she look, my dear 
fellow, as she did on the night you married her— 
when you swore that in the whole caravan of living 
animals, there was not so beautiful a creature as your 
wife? 

Joe. Come! come! ‘Tom, dont be joking upon 
facts—the time has gone by when I could relish a 
jest. 

Tom. Poor fellow! I see how ’tis—just the same 
as with half the married men in town—the honey- 
moon over, ’tisall over. But cheer up—make a con- 
fession—I promise to keep dark about it. 

Joe. For your sake, ‘Tom, I have half a mind to 
let you into my family scerets—you are yet on the 
bachelor’s list—the story of my connubial miseries 
may, perhaps, be of service to you. 


Tom. That was the unkindest cut of all—not even 

to pay your honourable debts—but what followed? 

oe. The old skin-flint made a thousand apologies, 
with professions of for his son-in-law—and 
as a proof of it, promised, every quarter to settle 
my family expenses—provided they did not exceed 
his own. 

Tom. Ha! ha! ha! That was liberality, indeed— 
but your furniture—your horses—carriage and other 
et ceteras of a fashionable house-keeper—they were 
at your disposal, I presume? 

oe. Oh yes—under a certain mortgage to my pru- 
dent father-in-law. In short I was put under as com- 
plete restriction as the veriest non compose in the 
city. All I wonder at, is, that he did not get himself 
appointed my guardian. 

fom. Or have appointed your wife—she would 
then have been your guardian angel witha vengeance. 
But how did she conduct herself, like a prudent and 
affectionate rib? 

Joe. Why yes—for a time, she was all sweetness 
and good humor. At the springs, where we went im- 
mediately on our nuptials, she was as discreet asa 
nun, and never lounged, except under the arms of her 
husband. 

Tom. That was conjugal, indeed! 

Joe. Her papa’s eye was ever upon us, and his 
tongue perpetually chanting our praise—but my old 
acquaintance shrugged their shoulders when they 

assed and looked askance—if 1 remember right, 
Tom, you were of the number. 

‘Tom. At the springs, did you say? Oh! lL havea 
faint recollection of the fact—a new married couple 
was there—they told me it was my old friend Joe, but 
¥ — so altered I did’nt know him, blow me! if 

id. 

Joe. After we came from the Springs, we took a 
house in the city—a second rate establishment of my 
wife’s father, which for a six month before, had been 
unoccupied, except by a pair of Dutch rats and their 
family. 

‘Tom. That was to rat-ify the marriage contract, I 
suppose—but what then? 

Joe. Then came the parties on my wife’s account, 
made by ascore of her family acquaintance, for no 
other purpose but to catch some unwary fellow in the 
same trap with myself. 

Tom. But every body admired the grace with 
which you acquitted yourself on these occasions, and 
pronounced you the happiest and prettiest couple in 
the city—your were all the rage till the Siamese 
twins came along. 

Joe. But the worst was yet to come.—After I had 
been trotted out among my wife’s aunts, uncles and 
cousins, she insisted upon going the round among my 
relations. 

Tom. And did you not gratify so reasonable a re- 
quest? 

Joe. Once—I took her, one pleasant afternoon, to 
my grandmother’s at Bloomingdale, and there we 
promenaded through her delightful garden, 

Tom. Quite Adam-and-Eveish, *pon honour! 

Joe. The ground being soft and muddy, we left 
the print of our footsteps on the clean white floor of 
my grandmother’s best parlour. The old lady read 
us a sound lecture on neatness and the reputation of 
my Dutch ancestors for that immaculate virtue. This’ 
specimen of my relations sufficed for my wife, and I 
heard no more of visiting them. 

Tom. Quite sufficient for a moderate woman, I 
— judge—but how did things go on in the family 
circle. 

_ Joe. Ah! Tom, spare me the recital of my domes- 
tic afflictions—l always endeayour to put on a cheer- 


Tom. Oh! never fear my committing matrimony | ful countenance when company come in, but as soon 


—I have too mucl af stake among the ladies for 
that,—the charm 3 d be broken were I to marry 
one of them, but as long as I remain single, I receive 
the attentions ofall. But come, out with your con- 
fession. 

Joe. Shall I begin with my courting days—those 
days which Addison, or some other old bachelor, 
says are the happiest of our life? 

Tom. Oh! spare me your courting scenes—they 
are too affecting for my nerves. ha 

Joe. Well, then, my father, you know, just as I 
came of age, died, leaving me a handsome fortune, 
which by horses, theatres, gambling and tailor’s bills, 
I soon managed to make a considerable hole in. 

Tom. Yes, Joe, I know all that. ‘ 

Joe. Accordingly I made love to my present wife, 
whose fortune, I anticipated, would repair the 
breaches in mine. 

Tom. Quite a natural anticipation, *pon honour! 
that your wife should repair your breeches—but don’t 
let me interrupt the thread of your story. 

Joe. You know with what success my suit was 
erowned—you were the first to congratulate me on 
the miss-fortune you said I had married. 

Tom. But did your marriage troubles commence 

Joe. Aye, the morning after our nuptials, instead 
of the draft for thirty-thousand, on her father’s bank- 
er, which I expected to find under my breakfast 
plate, the old curmu informed me, that hearing 
1 was somewhat involved, he had taken the precau- 
tion to secure his daughter’s portion by a deed of—I 
forget the name—what— 

Tom. A deed without a name! asShakspeare says 
—Horrible! but this is news tome. — 

Joe. Yes, pride prevented my saying a word on 
the subject except to my creditors, and them I inva- 
riably referred to my father in-law, and he has refer- 
red hens to the devil, or some Wall-stveet broker to 


be shaved. 


as they are gone, | kill time as I am able. 

‘Tom. I take—I take—you raise a matrimonial 
breeze just to break the monotony of the scene and 
drive otf the blues. 

Joe. You hit it there, Tom, though the storm is 
generally of my wife’s own brewing If I say a word 
without prefacing it with “ my dear”—or “ my An- 
gel-ina”—as I was wout to call her before my mar- 
riage,—she takes me to task for my unkindness and 
want of conjugal affection—that puts me out of hu- 
mour, you know. 

Tom. Why, what would the woman want? But 
you do not retort, I trust. 

Joe. Not exactly—but I always feel confoundedly 
vexed, and think what a fool I was for marrying her, 
and then asif she read my thoughts on these occasions, 
she always thrusts in a word about the large fortune 
and respectable connexions she brought me. 

Tom. You join issue then, as the Pine street law- 
yers say? 

Joe. No—no—not a brat of an zssuve have we had 
yet, nor shall have, I trust—for that is the only rea- 
son, I begin to suspect, that the old Nabob consented 
to my marrying. 

Tom. You mistake me, Joe—I intended to make 
no allusion to your Want of an heir—blow me! if I 
did—all I meant to ask, was, how you conduct your- 
olf, when your wife throws her money into your 
teeth. 

Joe. Then I blow, blow like a stage-horn! 

Tom. And your better half, does she blow too? 

Joe. Not at all—she falls” to crying and acts over 
Andromache. 

Tom. Well, that’s natural—After a blow, comes 
a rain—what then? | 

Joe. I make inyself scarce till the rain is over— 
I se stand a woman in tears—though she is my 
wite. 


Joe. I hope now you are satisfied of my matrimo- 
nial miseries; though the half is not tol nd that 
the once blooming Joseph Sparediet—now alas! mar- 
ried—is blooming no longer. j - 

Tom. I don’t doubt it, Joe, not in the least; but if 
you will allow me, I will just drop in_ one of these 
evenings and satisfy myself of the realfty of your af- 


flictions. 


mind; and on reviewing my past life, I almost sus- 
lo that the despised ant and bee have been more 

onourable insects than myself, because more useful. 
To be sure, I have enjoyed much pleasure; but then it 
is over, and the recollection of it is but cold comfort; 
andif I have been 
that I was ever loved. I cannot help wishing I had 
a few good actions to remember—a few benevelent 


Joe. Do so—and before parting, let me warn you | sentiments; but I cannot call any to mind. I cer- 


to keep single—live a bachelor—don’t be seduced 
into matrimony, or at all events, DON’T MARRY FoR 
monEx.—WV. Y. Constellation. 


MEMOIRS OF A BUTTERFLY—-ByY JEWSBURY. 
‘¢?'Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours.”’ 


The approach of autumn, and the conviction that 
I shall not survive the first sharp frost, would fill me 
with dismay did I not belong to the educated class 
of butterflies. I can submitto the laws of nature, 
and die; I cannot submit to die and leave no record 
of my existence: but I am not called to this trial; my 
friend, the gadfly, promises to take charge of these 
memoirs when completed, and to trumpet their praise 
throughout the insect world. ‘That world is hasten- 
ing to the end; but doubtless, the next generation, 
and especially that of butterflies, will hold my name 
in estimation; I shall certainly be regarded as their 
standard author. Unquestionably I should like to 
live to hear my own praises; but one cannot have 
every thing, so I must be satisfied with deserving 
them, and commence my history. 


Of my infancy I remember nothing, except indeed, 
that it was said, | wasa remarkably fine caterpillar; 
but my own recollections begin at the moment when 
[ burst from my cone, and found myself a butterfly! 
I belong to that splendid tribe called the Atalanta, 
and, when in my prime, I was one of its chief orna- 
ments, my wings peing glossy black, and edged with 
the richest carmine. How well do I remember the 
morning of my first flight! From being shut up ina 
| dusky prison, I suddenly found myself at large, flut- 
tering among flowers that I continually mistook for 
brother butterflies—the glorious sun shining in the 
heavens without a cloud—and thousands of insects 
sporting, like myself, in his golden beams! How 
many friendships did I form onthat cm day! How 
sweet were my slumbers, when at night I folded my 
wings in a rose that was sheltered from the dew by a 
laurel branch that hung over it! From that day it 
was evident that nature designed me for the poet of 
my tribe; doubtless, circumstances were highly favor- 
able, but I think that I must, even in my caterpillar 
state, have possessed the organs fancy of and imagi- 
nation. 

I will now describe my way of life. In a few days 
my rose-tree became the resort of a selection from 
the most approved species of butterfly. ‘The swal- 
low-tailed, the peacovk, the buck-thorn, and the ata- 
lanta kind, took the lead on account of the splendour 
of their attire; the inferior orders were bowed to at 
a distance, and of course every insect that was nota 
butterfly was regarded with the utmosthorror. ‘The 
gadfly, the wasp, and the bee, were exceptions; the 
first was necessary asa newsmonger, and as all three 
carried stings, it was not safe to despise them.— 
Every day the coterie on the rose-tree formed a par- 
ty of pleasure to visit a different spot of the garden, 
which, as it belonged to a nobleman, and being ex- 
tremely retired, was a most fitting residence for but- 
terflies of fashion. Sometimes we danced quadrilles 
in the air, then rested on a woodbine, and returned 
home in the cool of the evening. Sometimes we 
formed a party for conversation beneath the shade of 
a myrtle-tree, at which times I was expected to fur- 
nish a song or a tale, invariably in honour of some 
one belonging to our own body. Occasionally, for 
the sake of the honey he contributed, we invited an 
old bee to join in our pic-nies; but so much did we 
fear that he might. presume upon the honour, and 
join us when it might be unpleasant to recognize 
him, that | do not think we invited him more than 
twice. delightful kind of life lasted for about 
a month; towards the close of that period something 
like weariness stole over us; pleasure was the sole 
objegs of our search, and having exlffusted all we 
kpe 4 


the inquiry was, what should be done next?— 
Labour was out of the question; our high birth and 
refined habits equally forbade us to enjoy vulgar ex- 
citements; we had therefore no resource left but to 
quarrel amongst ourselves. We did so. Jealousies, 
rivalries, and bickerings, now disturbed the tranquil 
rose tree. A swallow-tailed beau challenged a pea- 
cock dandy: they met;.6ne got his beautiful coat 
(yellow, laced with black) covered with dust, and 
the other received a wound in one foot, which ocea- 
sioned him to limp ever afterwards. The ladies of 
the respective combatants, of course, took part in the 
quarrel, and seandalized each other without mercy. 
For myself, 1 made satirical verses on all parties; 
but I was so really vexed at the disturbed state of our 
politics, that I contrived-to make myself the head of 
a party, whom I drew offand established on the myr- 
tle-tree before alluded to. Unalloyed felicity isnot, 
however, destined to be the fate of butterflies. Soon 
after our removal, two of the party met with an un- 
timely dcath, one was crushed by a little ruffian of a 
school-boy, and the other, a particular friend of my 
own, took cold from incautiously venturing into a 
damp lily. I honoured each with an elegy; and the 
occupation somewhat soothed my grief. 
For the last fortnight my troubles have been of a 
‘sonal nature. I feel the approaches of old age, 
do not enjoy company as I once did, neither can I 


Tom. That’s true heroism, Joe—real Connecticut 
magnanimity of the first water. - 


tainly once felt ashamed of my party for scoffing at a 

poor black beetle—(it could not help its ugliness) but 

then I did not use my influence to protect it. I did. 
once wish to relieve the anguish of a dying moth, 

by lifting it from the gravel-walk to a rose leaf; but. 
then I abstained for fear of soiling my wings. Well, 

if I might emerge from my chrysalis, I would live a. 
very different life; but as I cannot, I must hope that 

the posterity of butterflies, to whom I dedicate these 

memoirs, will profit by my experience and my re- 

grets! 


ITEMS. 


Pun pugilistic.-—When Jack Marten, the pugil- 
ist, married Elizabeth Martin, of St. Giles, that incor- 
rigible punster remarked, that it was too bad to knock 
his wife’s z out on the very day of her marriage. 


Question for Questién.—Atthe commencement of 
the first Revolution in France, a gentleman of Dau- 
phine, anxious to support the interest of the aristo- 
cracy, said, ‘*Think of all the blood that the nobles of 
France have shed in battle!” A commoner replied, 
*‘And what of the blood of the people poured forth 
at the same time? was that water?” 


Al home thrust.—Some years since, one of our 
Supreme Judges was privately reprimanding an 
attorney for bringing several smail suits into the court 
over which he presided; remarking that it would have 
been much better for both parties in each case had 
he persuaded his clients to an arbitration of some 
two or three honest men. ‘*Please your honour,” re- 
torted the lawyer, ‘‘we did not choose to trouble 
honest men with them.” | 


The Enraged Author.—At one of the Parisian 
theatres, a writer of little or no real pretensions to 
talent, had, by means of flattery and intrigué, ‘obtain- 
ed the acceptance of apiece, where others of ster- 
ling worth had been rejected. On the night of per- 
formance the piece was assailed with hisses from all 
parts of the house; whereat the enraged author dash- 
ed on to the stage, and throwing his hat into the pit, 
dared the most valiant to bring it to him. A young 
gentleman took it up; and was about to present it, 


| when he was interrupted by a wag, who coolly observ- 


ed, ‘Stop, Sir, what would be the use of returning 
a his hat, when he has evidently lost his 
ead. 


‘Gods, men, and fame,’ says Horace, ‘ reject me- 
diocrity in pocts.? Why?’ Neither poetry nor paint- 
ing spring from the necessities of society, or furnish 
necessaries to life; offsprings of fancy, leisure and 
lofty contemplation, organs of religion and govern- 
ment, ornaments of society, and too often mere 
charms of the senses and instruments of luxury, they 
cerive their excellence from novelty, degree and po- 
lish. What none indispensably want, all may wish 
for, but few only are able to procure, acquires its 
value from some exclasive quality, founded on in- 
trinsic or some conventional merit, and that, or an 
equal substitute, mediocrity cannot reach: hence, by 
suffering it to invade the province of genius and ta- 
lent, we rob the plough, the shop, the loom, the 
school, perhaps the desk and pulpit, of a thousand 
useful hands. “A good mechanic, a trusty laborer, 
an honest tradesman, are beings more important, of 
greater use to society, and better supporters of the 
state, than an artistor a poet of mediocrity.—Fy- 
seli’s Leciures. 


Beau Monde.—The fashionable season commen- 
ced quite early this year. This is attributed to the 
perpetration of several pieces of matrimony, and the 
consequent necessity for wedding parties. Every 
couple of fashion who now enter the happy state, fly 
off to Philadelphia, stay a month, and then return to 
the city. —V. ¥. Cour. 

A gentleman, one morning last week, asked a lit- 
tle barefoot boy, what his mother did for a living? 
‘* She eats cold victuals, Sir,” was the reply. . 

Boston Transcript. 


A Bad Example.—We regret that any clergyman 
in the Commonwealth should descend so far from his 
high calling, and transgress so directly the rules of 
etiquette and common respect, due both to his parish- 
oners, and to the Government of the State, as is re- 
vealed in the following paragraph from the North- 
ampton Courier:—‘‘The Sunday preceding, Thanks- 
giving, a clergyman, not an hundred miles from 
Yorthampton, remarked to his audience that he had 
received that document, exhibiting the Proclamation) 
from somebody, he knew not whom, but he considered 
it unfit to be read on the Sabbath, and as his hearers 
had probably seen it in the newspapers, he would 
not weary them, and, with a remarkable degree of 
brevity, simply stated, that Thanksgiving wus ap-. 
pointed for the following Thursday.” —Bost. Trav. 


An Unexpected Visiter.-—A horse taking fright in 
Broadway, on Saturday, ran down into an oyster cel- 
lar, at the corner of Broadway and Fulton-st. much 
to the astonishment of the keeper thereof, and to the 
great delight of the boys, who assembled in crowds, 
to see how they could get Rozinante out of the di- 


fly so briskly; grave thoughts wil] intrude upon my 


lemma into which he 80 heedlessly thrust himself, 


atly admired, I am not sure . 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Perhaps the animal is 
which Franklin once ordered a of oysters at a 
tavern in Connecticut. Perhaps too, the horse had 
been reading Shakspeare, and arrived at the con- 
clusion of ancient Pistol—‘the world’s mine oys- 
ter,” &c.— Com. Adv. 


Thanksgiving.—The poor debtors in the Leverett 
street jail, Boston, says the Commentator, celebrated 
the recent thanksgiving with much glee and good 
eating. The following is a specimen of the toasts: 

Poor Debtors.—Though in grates are not always 
ungrateful. 

he only difference between MEUM and TUUM— 

Straw Beds, wheve we can sleep without tick.— 
(Air, on this cold flinty rock. 

“‘Law’s serious call.°—The poor debtor’s vade 
mecum, and the poor devil’s dread. (Air, let me out. ) 


The Divorce.—A married couple determined to 
be divorced; but not being able to agree, with respect 
to the disposition of the children, referred the dispute 
to an aunt, to whose arbitration they respectively 

tosubmit. ‘*We have three children,” said 

e husband, ‘‘I insist upon keeping two; the third 
shall be left to the care of the mother.” ‘* But I,” 
said the mother, ‘‘have a right to ¢wo; the care of one 
will be more than sufficient for you.” ‘*There is no 
way of settling this dispute,” said the aunt, with the 
true gravity of a judge, ‘‘but by waiting for the birth 
of a fourth child, you canthen separate upon egual 
terms.”? ‘Thisdecision restored good humour. The 
contending partiesembraced, and the idea of a divorce 
was forgotten. 


The Dublin Register, as a lesson for Dandies, re- 
lates this instance of the spirit of an Irish lady:— 
Saturday evening, as an elderly lady and her 
daughter were quitting their car to enter a shop in 
Dame-street, one of those finely dressed puppies who 
iafest our streets was practising the ‘march of vani- 
ty,’ and conceiving that they had too presumptuous- 
ly interrupted his exhibition, used some abusive 
language, which the lady a returned—the fel- 
low, presuming on the absence of any gentleman, be- 
came ve indolent, but the lady was not to be inti- 
midated by a saucy fopling, she seized the whip with 


which her servant drove, and with an adroitness and }. 


spirit which commanded the admiration of the by- 
sianders, gave him a severe flogging. ‘This did not 
satisfy her, for she left the shop a moment after she 
entered it, to give him the gallant insult of tender- 
ing her card; but the hero of a lady’s stripes had 
shrunk away, amid the jeersand hootings of all who 
saw him. It isa thousand pities that women would 
not always treat the blackguard insolence of such im- 
pudent cravens in the same manner.” 


Any pretence seems to be thought to constitute a 
claim on a printer for gratuitous papers. A colored 
man being questioned yesterday as to the weighty 
reason for his call, said ‘* I use to wash you winder.” | 


SELECT POETRY. 


THE DELUGE.—ny rrepericns s. ECKARD. 


One last strong effort and he gain'd 
A refuge on the steep, 

‘The lingering rock which yet remain’d 
Uplifted from the deep; 

He had invoked despair—she gave 

A strength to stem the torrent’s wave 
And whirlwind’s iron sweep, 

And now were won, that contest o'er, 

A few dark hours of anguish more. 


There was no hope! a frowning sky 
Had veil’d the sun in gloom, 

And fearful sounds were rushing by, 
Like wailings for the doom ; 

He look’d around—the waters lay 

Wild and remorseless o'er their prey, 

A universal tomb; * 
Vet from his glance they could not hide 
The frightful secrets of their tide. 


There was no hope! and now he stood 
Upon that towering bill, . 
Erect and stern and unsubducd, 
And calm midst utter ill, 
So long had storm and madness been, 
And vengeance ruled the tortured scene, 
To desolate and kill, 
That with the lightning's lurid glow, 
His thoughts flash’d wild!y o’er his wo. 


“Earth! earth! the doom may be withdrawn, 
‘Phe raging wave subside ; 
And God’s pure day once more may dawn 
In brightness far and wide ; 
_ But yet, though surge and cloud disperse, 
A consciousness of this strange curac 
which thy children dicd, 
’ @hall, through all future ages, be 
Like a dim terror laid on thee! 


“ Fierce and unnatural in thy crime, 
Darkly thy fate is cast ; 

Waning from nature's earliest prime, 
Thy strength for aye has past ; 

Thousands of giant mind and form, 

Struggling like angels with the storm, 
Yet overwhelm’d at last ; 

And all we cherish’d swept away, 

As things too worthiess for the day.” 


JThe voice was hush'd—a sudden bound, 
A ing on the wave, 

And the vex'd waters closed around, 
Their last unquiet grave; 

The same Almighty power which bade 

Ruin and wo his works invade, 
Relented now to save; : 

And slowly, at the strong command, 


a descendant of the steed for | 


Appeared the desolated land. 


THE BIBLE. 


Were all the seas one crysolite, 
This earth a golden ball— 

And diamonds all the stars of night, 
This book were worth them all. 


This is the guide the father gave 
To lead'to realms of day, 

A star wiftse lustre gilds the grave— 
The light—the life—the way. 


THE TEST OF TRUE LOVE. 


FROM THE ITALIAN.-——-BY MRS. ABDY. 


I sought for true and faithful Love, 
Young Hope and Joy my footsteps guided; 
And soon I reached a flowery grove, 
Where two fair rival boys resided. 
The one was laughing playful, wild— ; 
ve graced his lips, bright wreaths entwined 
im; 
The other—thoughtful, timid, mild— 
Approached with look downecast behind him. 


Hope on the first enraptur’d glanced; 

Joy bent his knee in fond devotion; 
When, lo! a pensive nymph advanced 

With mournful brow and measured motion; 
A cypress wand she waved on high— 

She touched the boy—his roses vanish’d, 
Tears quenched the lustre of his eye, 

And all his frolic wiles were banish’d. 


I turn’d, and on his rival gazed; 

Oh! with what charms my eyes were greeted! 
While, as I stood entranced, amaz’d, 

The nymph these warning words repeated :— 
‘¢ Passion the guise of truth may wear— 

The spells of Hope and Jor may borrow, 
But faithful Love alone can bear . 

The sure unerring test of Sorrow.”’ 


From the New-England Weekly Review. 
3 THE LEAN MAN. 


Wo—for the lean and lanky man— 
The fleshless and the grim— 

The pleasant light of merry joy 
May never rest on him!— 

The man whose ghostly shadow seems 

long and narrow line— 

Who eats and drinks, yet groweth not, 

Like Pharaoh’s evil kine! 


He sitteth at the dinner-board, 
Cadaverous and cold, 

As was the veiled skeleton 
At Egypt’s feast of old; 

Yet worketh well his lantern-jaw, 
And fast his fingers fill,— 

Your fleshless ones are noted for 
Their gastronomic skill. 


He walketh in the market-place 
Amidst the stirring throng— 

A locomotive skeleton— 
The bony and the long— 

Like some wire-moved anatomy 
He passeth by alone— 

And men will pause, as if to hear 
The clash of bone on bone! 


. The lean may scoff at grosser men— 

Envy’s self alone— 

They all would change their skeletons 
For bodies overgrown. 

Ay—rather than their forms so lean 
And spectre-like and dry, 

They’d welcome Falstaff’s portly front, 
Or Daniel Lambert’s thigh. 


Frem the New Engiand Weekly Review. 
THE FAT MAN, 


Oh—w6 for purs tlemen— 
‘The short and thick of frame; we 
With tun-like bodies that would put 
A Datchman’s brow to shame!— 
W o—for the round and bulky man— 
The greasy and the fat— 
The five feet high by four feet broad— 
A walking tallow-vat! 


I have a handsome country seat 

And pleasant rooms in town, 
. [ keep a noble pair of steeds, 

For cee up and down— 

My garb is of the costliest— 
My stceds are dapple gray— 

I’ve friends who sup with meby night, 
And dine with me by day. 


But Iam one of those who bear 
The curse of fat with them, 
Enveloping their choicest gifts 
Like earth around a gem. 
And then I have an altitude 
Too Pygmean by far,— 
erence, 


Qut-measuring in circumf 
My 

And with a spirit all alive, 
And sensitive and eno 

I bear my massy frame aboat 
Amidst the jesting crowd;— 
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And some will smile and some will stare— 
And some will roar with laughter; 

And lanky skeletons will point 
Their bony fingers after. * 


The ladies too are dumb with fear, 
Or struggling witha smile— 
Whene’er | make my awkward bow, 
And talk of love the while.— 
They turn them from my dashing greys, 
And from my country seat— 
And love each needy skeleton 
That kneels before their feet. 


Oh—tell me not that mirth and joy 
To giant bodies fall— 

Your over-grown and mammoth-men 
Are melancholy all! 

Nay—rather than ‘ this hill of flesh’— 
I'd be a Barber’s post— 

The mummy of an Esquimaux— 
Or Calvin Edson’s ghost! 


THE DEATH OF PAN, 


Plutarch mentions, that in the reign of Tiberius, 
an extraordinary voice was heard near the JEchi- 
nades, in the Ionian sea, which exclaimed that the 
great Pan was dead. 


Weep, weep, Arcadia! with thy thousand rills, 
Thy sunny fountains, and Faun-peopled groves; 

Go, hush the song along thy vine-elad hills, 
Where Dian, with her hand of Oreads, roves; 

The hour has come—the fatal shaft has sped, 

The god of hills, and groves, and song, is dead! 


Died he in Thessaly—in Tempe’s vale— 

Or by the crystal waves of Hippocrene! 
Or does Olympus listen to the wail 

Of all his satyrs! and, each pause between, 
Do viewless voices, sighing from the woods, 


Swell through the air, and float along the floods? 


Or died he, ling’ring in his own loved land, 
Among the vales, where to Sineo’s care 
He first was given, ere yet his infant hand 
Had learn’d to modulate the tuneful air 
Upon the rustic pipe, and charm the swain 
With many a wild and long-remember’d strain? 


Ah, yes! he died in Arcady; and now, 
Mute is the music of the Grevian skies, 
No more along the purple mountain’s brow— 
No more where sunny dale in verdure lies— 
No more—no more by old Alpheus’ shores, 
His skilful reed pours out its sweetest stores. 


Weep, Fauns and Dryads, in your green retreats! 
Weep, ye Sileni, by your grots and caves! 
Weep, mountain nymphs, through all your airy 
seats! 
Weep, ye gentle Naiads, by yotr murmuring 
waves: 
Who now, as through the mazy dance ye tread, 
Will, through his flute, the soul of music shed? 


Weep, ye Arcadian girls! and from your brow 
Unbind the festive wreath of summer flowers, 

Ah! what avails their sweetest fragrance now? 
He comes no more—as once, in happier hours, 

To hold his rural court in mead and grove, 

And tune your hearts to melody and love. 


Farewell! farewell! the unforgotten days 
Of light and purity which Greece once knew; 
No more—no more the god of gladness strays 
Along his favourite haunts:—bright times, adieu! 
The hour has come—the fatal shaft is sped— 
The voice of song is o’er—the Sylvan wig _ 


MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Potts, Ricuarp S. Coxr, Esq. of the U. S. Navy, to 
Miss Mary Anny, eldest daughter of Richard Mac- 
key, Esq. of Philadelphia. — 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. M. Force, Mr. 
NEALL, to Miss Many Moors, all of this 
city. 

On the ist inst. by the Rey. Mr. Parrish, Mr. 
James STERLING, Merchant, to Miss Caroxine E. 
daughter of the late Thomas Fenimore, Esq. all of 
the city of Burlington, N. J. 

On Wednesday morning, by the Rev. Mr. Bedell, 
Mr. Joan C. Sims, Merchant, to daugh- 
ter of John L. Clarke, Esq. all of this city. 

On Saturday morning, 11th inst. by the Rev. Dr. 
Livingston, Groner Fates, to ANN, daughter of 
Lewis Rush, Esq. 

At Friends’ Meeting House, Salem, N. J. on 4th 
day, the 8th inst. Taomas P. Bonn, late of this city, 
to Cuartotre W. Hitirarp, of the former place. 

On Monday evening, by the Rév. Manning Force, 
Mr. Joun to Miss Ex1zaBeTa all 
of thiscity. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. G. T. Bedell, 
D. D., Nicuotson Maracas, fo Marcaret Mor- 
nis RoBERTS. 

In Charleston, S. C., on the Ist inst. Caantes T. 
HaskELL, to Sopaia L. daughter of the Hon. Lang- 
don Cheves, all of that 4 

On Wednesiay, the 15th instant, by Augustus D. 
Tarr, Esq. Mr. Ropert Taompson, fo Mrs. Marra 
Hewirrt, both of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, 14th inst. by the Rev. Dr. 
ngston, Wiziiam G. Menrz, to Matyina W. 


daughter of the late Joseph Kay, all of this city. 


 -— 


DIED; 

On the 9th instant, of a lingering illness, Mrs, 
Rosetta Ducoms, consort of the late Vincent Du- 
comb, aged 64 years. 

On Thursday morning, Mrs. ‘l'Homson, 
relict of the late Mr. Thomas Thomson, in the 88th 
year of her age. 

On Thursday evening, the 9th inst. Mrs. Repecca 
Catvcieveu, wife of Robert A. Caldeleugh, in the 
48th year of her age. 

On the morning of the 7th inst. Mr. Wm. Bownexr, 
in the 64th year of his age. 

At New York, on the evening of the 5th inst. Mr, 
Joun Asuton, in the 55th year of his age, formerly 
of Philadelphia. 

On Monilay evening, Mrs. Saran Bayarp, wife 
of Andrew Bayard, in the 66th year of her age. 

On Friday morning, at 9 o'clock, Mrs. Matitpa 
Ryan, in the 32d year of her age. 

On Tuesday evening, the 14th inst. Mrs. Lovrsa 
Ross, late widow of Wm. Koss. 

_ On Tuesday evening, 14th inst. T. H. Day, of a 
lingering illness, aged 25 years. 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. 

New Hampshire.—Lucian Harper, P. M., Derry, Rock. 
ingham county. 

ermont.—J. P. Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury. G.W. Fur- 
ber, P. M., Corners, Weatherfield. 

Massachusetts.— Rk. P. & C. Williams, Boston. S. B. 
Smith, New Brunswick. 8S. Bowles, Springfield. Charles 
Whipple, Newburyport. 

Connecticut.—John Russell, Hartford. Editor of the 
Sentinel, Middletown. John C. Ambler, Bethlehem. 

New York.—George W. Bleecker, No. 6, Courtland st. 
NM. York. C. 7. Burnett, Skaneatelas. H. B. Sherman, 
Rochester. Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. Nelson Hall, Pitts- 
ford, Monroe. Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. William 
Pierce, P. M., Troy. Nathaniel Carpenter, Albany. Samuel 
Phillips, § arbour. D.C. Wait, Ithaca. Arnold Fer- 
ris, Balisto Abraham Dayton, Rensselaerville, Albany. 

New Jersey.—Joseph Justice, Trenton. Stephen Congar, 
Newark. 

Pennsylvania.—Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh A. J. Jones, 
Harrisburg. D. Longnecker, Lancaster. Thomas Hemp- 
hill, P. M., Clearfield, Clearfieldcounty Thomas R. Gettys, 
Bedford. Benj. #. Pomroy, Lawtonville. Joseph 8. Large, 
Buckingham, Bucks county. Peter Christy Loretto, P. M., 
Cambria. Peter Christy, Loretto. 

Delaware.— Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. | 

Maryland.—John H. Naff, Baltimore. Samuel Gwin, P. 
M., Head of Sassafras. Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis. 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. John Thomas, Jr. P. M., 
Newtown Trap, Frederick county. 

Virginia.—R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford,Culpepper. W. 
Robinson, Fincastle. Thomas RK, Hampton, Brentsville. 
James G. Watson, Richmond. 

District of Columbia.— Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 

North Carolina.—E. B. Drake, Fayetteville. Kinnith 
Wf Leod, Elizabethtown, Bladen county. Walker Anderson, 
Hillsboro’. 

South Carolina.— FE. Thayer, Charleston. Simms & Du- 
reya, Charleston 

Georgia.—John C. Ferrill, Jacksonborough 

Kentucky.—J. L. Thrashly, Louisville. E. W. Murphy, 
Manchester. 

Ohio.—C. D. Bradford, Cincinnati. Isaac N. Whiting, 


Worthington. LL. E. Strong, Lyme, Huron county. Mr 
chael N. Ammen, Georgetown. 


Tennessee.— Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. H. Langtry, 
Columbia. 

Alabama.—JL. Powel, Tuskaloosa. 

Indiana.—Amir §- Lodge, Madison. Lewis H. Sands, 
P. M., Green Casile. Walter B. Goodhue, P. M., Paris, 
Jefferson county. 

[llinois.— Wm. B. Wilson, Coffeetown, Wabash county. 

Mississippi.—S. W. Punchard, P. M., Fleetwood. Osborn 
Jeffers, P. M., Port Gibson. John Harmon, P. M., Belmont. 

Missouri.—John Gano Bryan, P. M., New Caledonia, 
Washington. Edwin Draper, P. M., Louisiana. 

Louisiana.— James M. Daughters, Harrisonburg. 


TRACTS. 


HE former Editor of the Church Register proposes to 

edit a series of Tracts, being esser works of some 
of the best divines of the English cMurch, to correspund 
with the edition of Jones’ Essay on THe CnuuRcH, so that 
any three or more of them may be bound together in a 
volume, for which purpose title pages for the series will 
accompany every third or fourth T'ract. 

They will be carefully revised, and such parts of each as 
are of merely local application, will be omitted, but no ad- 
ditions or alterations of the sense will be made. Notes will 
be added where they may appear to be needed. A sum 
mary notice of the respective authors will accompany each. 

The series, as far as at present printed, consists of the 
following. But the list will, if suitable encouragement be 
given, be much extended. ‘They will be disposed of by the 
—— only by the hundred or dozen, and at the prices 
named. 

— Essay on the Church. Price $10 per 100, $1 25 per 

ozen. 

Archbishop King on the Inventions of Men inthe Worship 
of God. $16 per 100, $1 75 per dozen. 

Dr. Waterland’s Regeneration Stated and Explained accord. 
ing to Scripture and Antiquity, with a Summary View of 
the oe of Justification, Price $175 per dozen, $16 
per 100. 

Law's Two Letters to Hoadly, Bishop of Bangor. 
$1 75 per dozen, $16 per 100. 

Law’s Third Letter to Hoadly, Bishop of Bangor. Price { 
$1 75 per dozen, $16 per 100. 

Leslie on Deism, and the qualifications necessary to admi- 
— the Sacraments. Price $2 per dozen, $17 30 per 

Dr. Isaac Barrow’s Doctrine of the Sacraments. Price 75 
cents per dozen, and $6 per 100. 

Dr. T. G. Taylor's Answer to the Question, Why are you 
aChurchman? Price $1 per dozen, and 37 50 per 160. 

Persons desirous of any number of either or all of these 

Tracts, not less than one dozen, may have them forwarded | 

to their address, on remitting the price above mentioned to 

JESPER HARDING, Printer, Philadelphia, post paid. As 

the object of the Editor is merely to extend the cirevlation 

of these works, and as the price is simply sufficient te pay 
cost and charges, this condition is indispensable. 


Price, 


w> Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of every 


description executed with neatness, accuracy and despatch, 
at this office. 
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